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Simon Kern was helpless with terror, his eyes stared glassily at those ghostly figures at the far end of 

the room. He recognised them—Maitland and Rorke, his partners in crime—but they were dead. 

He knew they were dead! And then he screamed as a voice came hollowly—Maitland’s voice. 
“ You murdered me, Kern. Poisoned me! But you will not escape in the end!"’ 


SIMON KERN) PAYS IN FULL 


A POWERFUL LONG COMPLETE STORY OF 
SEXTON BLAKE v. WALDO THE WONDER MAN 
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A Summary of Police and Detective News from all Quarters. 








The Dog Knew. 
HERE is no doubt that dogs are gifted with 
a curious second sight or form of intuition. 
They are aware of death, they can often scent 
danger before it arrives, and they are sensitive 
to anything supernatural, This second sight has 
produced many a curious story, but here is one 
in whieh the anxiety and uneasiness of a little 
nondescript poodle led to the solution of a murder 
mystery which might have completely baffled the 
police, 
: Tt was in East Baltimore where two small boys, 
fisting for a lost ball through a grating over a 
sewer, made the first grim discovery which told 
plainly enough that murder had been done. The 
sight of @ human arm in the water was more than 
énough to send the boys rushing off to the nearest 
police station im fear and panic, and it was only 
a few moments after the detectives had arrived 
om the scene that they found, in addition to the 
atm, whicli obviously belonged to æ young woman, 
a human leg, apparently from the same body. 
These unpleasant finds eould only mean one 
thing. A woman's’ body had been dismembered, and 
that meant that there must be other portions 
hiddew away somewhere about the city. A curious 
and macabre touch crops up here, for Captain 
Cooney, Who was in charge of the investigations, 
was standing by the sewer when he noticed that 
several vultures were hovering over the city’s 
refuse dump whieh was close by. At onee he 
ordered # search, and the result of this was the 
finding of the mutilated trunk of the body; minus 


the head, wrapped in a quantity of feminine 
clothing. 

There was nothing with which to identify the 
victim of this dreadful crime, but the laboratory 
experts got to work and were able to produce some 
very interesting results. By measurements and 
observations, they were able. to say. that the 
woman had weighed about nine stone, and had 
been some five feet three inches 
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height, and weighed about nine stone. Thatowas 
w. big help; but: still. the police were unable to 
discover her identity, and it is possible that they 
never would, had it not been for the barking aid 
distress of a little dogy 

“Rags” belonged to a Mr. Peterson; and spent 
quite a large part of his life in the back garden 
of that gentleman’s house in Durham Street. At 
night he slept in his kennel in the yard, and Mr. 
Peterson cotld not cease wondering over a curious 
thing that had happened a few nights earker. 
On that night he had been awakened by a weird 
wailing noise which Rags kept up almost 
incessantly. . He had gone downstairs and’ tried 
his best to “Keep the -little fellow quiet, but 
obviously Rags was in great distress about some- 
thing, and subsided into a mournful whimpering 
which he kept up almost all night. 

As sueh a thing had never happened: before, 
Mr. Peterson thought and thought about if, and 
then thought some more when he réad the story 
of the grim discoveries which the police had just 
made close to his hotre: 

He remembered that int the lonse next door to 
him lived a man named Frank Marco, and with 





in height. Also the finding of a 
long hair, obviously from the 
head, adhering to the lég which 
had first been discovered, 
enabled the experts to add that 
her age was thirty-one, and that 
she had had red hair, 

The finding of a person’s age 
by a study of the hair is a new 
and extremely scientific dis- 
covery. It seems that it is now 
possible to determine the exact 
agé of a person by soaking a 
hair from the head in a eertain 
chemical solution. The hair will 
dissolve, and the age is dis- 
covered by noting the exact time 
the hair takes to disappear. The 
number of hours and minutes it 
is dissolving, corresponds to the 
years the individual has lived. 

So the murdered woman was 
thirty-one years of age, red- 
haired, five feet three inches in 
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Farringdon Street, E.C A. 


OST of you will remember that last week I 
told you something about a new sketch 
starring Sexton Blake, which is to be 

included in the stage version of the popular radio 
series ‘‘ Lucky Dip.” I should say that this is 
nothing whatever to do with the serial which was 
broadeast earlier in the series, but is an entirely 
new adventure of our great detective. Well, it 
struck me that readers of “D.W.” would be 
particularly interested to have what might be 
described as a privileged pre-view of this sketch, 
and I have made special arrangements with the 
author and producers to publish the’ script of it, 
exactly as it will be acted, in “ DW.” It will. appear 
in two weeks’_time in its complete form: So 
make sure you don’t miss it ! 

Immediately following this, I have arranged to 
commence the great new serial I have been talking 










six thousand words on the complete story. That 
means that your 2d. will be buying you practically 
æ full novel-length story each week, and if that 
ae ein arana like to know what is. 
we always made it a great of policy 

never to “stand still” with “Dw.” si these 
days of progress, one must go on with new and better 
ideas, and that is where I plan to lead the field with 
“D.W.” If there is any way of improving the | 
paper or giving its readers better value, you can bet 
your life PIF do all F can to make it happen. And 
you can help me a Jot here. You can write and tell 
me your views, and you can get your non-reader 
friends to buy “ D:W.” Remember, the bigger 
cireulation I can show, the more money I can 
spend on our paper. So it’s up to both of us, eh? 

Now I haven’t left myself much roont to talk | 
about next week’s story. But I must just tell you 
that it is a further adventure of that amazing young | 
woman, Denise Drew, the Carrier Pigeon, in a 
sensational new battle with Sextom Blake. You'll 
like this “live,” swiftanoving yarn. Don’t miss 
“The Carrier Pigeon Plot’? next week: 
Till then, 
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him, until a few days before, a red-haired youn 
womin named Evelyn Rice, Tlie two had liv 
together there for some time, but only a few days 
before, Marco had told Peterson that Evelyn had 
left him. Peterson had commented on the Joc 
murder sensation a little later, and he remem- 
bered that Mareo had been very tervows. Also 
he refleeted that Evelyn and Rags had beem very 
good friends. Peterson decided to go to the 
police, and Captain Cooney welcomed him with 
open arms. 

Learning that Marco was af work during the 
day; Cooney organised a search party, and the 
very next day Marco's house was the scene of 
an active police party. One glance at the cellars 
was sufficient to tell them that they had found 
the scene of the dismemberment. but it was sone 
time before they found what they really sought— 
the head of the victim. And when they did 
diseover it, buried deep beneath a stone slab in 
the garden, they found with it another grim 
relic. It was the victim’s heart. This startling 
find had a curious sequel. Quité unaware that 
he was even suspected, Tet alone that the police 
had been searching his house, Marco was’ playing 
pool in a saloon near by. He was dumbfounded 
when police arrived and arrested him. 

At the police station he made a statement in 
whieh he said that he had quarrelled with Evelyn 
heeause she had been seeing another man. Te 
had struck her, and she had fallen down the stone 
cellar steps. Horrified, he had found that she was 
dead, and fearful that it would be thought he 
had murdered her, he had decided to get rid of 
the body by dismembering it: He had been devoted 
to the girl and, he added with a great show of 
emotion, the reason that he had buried the head 
and the heart together in his garden was because 
they had always been so dear to him. Tliis 
strange and somewhat grim sentiment, however, 
was rather upset by the police surgeon's discovery 
that in the heart was a stab wound. 

So Mareo heard himself sentenced to life 
imprisonment—becanse a little dog had known 
instinctively that death had come to his friend 
next door, 





Waldo the Wonder-Man was dead! 


Sexton 


The amazing crook who had chailenged 
Blake in countless sensational battles was no more! 


As the great 


detective looked down at thai still figure, it seemed unbelievabie—but many 
strange things were to happen before he discovered just how unbelievable 





A Strange Telephone Call. 
EXTON BLAKE whipped the bedclothes 
back with one movement and exposed 
Tinker to the chill air of early morning. 
“Hi! Steady, guv’nor!” gasped 
Tinker, sitting up and blinking. “I 
say, cheese it! What’ the idea of this rough 

stuff?” 

“T called you ten minutes ago and, since 
you ignored it, you must put up with the con- 
sequences,” replied Blake briskly, “You've got 
exactly fifteen minutes to dress yourself, wash, 
and demolish two rashers of bacon and two 
poached eggs.” 

“T can’t manage all that!” protested Tinker. 

“T’m glad to hear it,” said Blake approvingly. 
“But Mrs. Bardell evidently thinks you 
resemble a half-starved tramp in the early 
morning and she has consequently provided you 
with sufficient food for——” 

“I wasn’t talking about the food, guv’nor!” 
protested Tinker. “I can’t dress and wash and 
eat breakfast in a quarter of an hour!” 


it really was. 
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One moment there was only the darkness, the 


rain, and that oncoming figure. 


Next, a vivid, 


blinding flash tore earthwards wrapping that 


Wt My 


figure In a cloak of dazzling fire. 
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Blake chuckled. 

“That’s a pity, because one of the items will 
have to be dropped,” he said. “And, since you 
can’t very well start on-a journey to Scotland 
in your pyjamas and, as I trust you are 
cleanly, the breakfast must go.” 

Tinker tumbled out with a grunt. 

“We'll see about that!” he said gruffly. 
“But it’s a bit thick, lugging a chap,out at 
half-past four in the morning 

“The time is exactly seven o'clock.” 

“Well, seven o'clock, then,” said Tinker. 
“What’s the difference? The confounded 
thunderstorm kept me awake half the night. 


By 
E. S. BROOKS 














Did you hear the crashes, guv’nor? 
the roof was coming off!” 


I thought 


“Yes, -the storm was certainly very severe,” 
agreed Blake, “but the early sun is shining 
now and London is looking all the better for 
a good wash. Now, don’t forget—move your- 
self!” 

He departed and was half-way through his 
meagre breakfast of toast and marmalade when 
Tinker bustled in. 

“How’s that?” he asked triumphantly. 
“Seven minutes, and I’m ready to walk out 
of the house! I've got eight other minutes to 
attack eggs and bacon! Somehow, I think L 
can win!” 

Blake looked up critically. 

“You'll do!” he said. 

Tinker grinned and sat down to his break- 
fast. The famous Baker Strect»pair were bound 
north that morning. A puzzling case called 
Sexton Blake to Edinburgh. Tt was not 
particularly urgent, but he wanted te break his 
journey at Doncaster, as he had some brief 
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business there. And this precluded the idea 
of taking the night express. Naturally, Blake 
hesitated before knocking-up clients in the 
middle of the night. 

“No sign of the storm now, guv’nor!” said 
Tinker, as he looked out of the window. “By 
Jove, it did pelt down, didn’t it? And what 
about the lightning? PI bet a few chimneys 
were demolished!” 

“Yes, I’m afraid the storm has done some 
damage,” agreed Blake. 

Their sleep had been much disturbed during 
the early hours. A particularly violent 
thunderstorm had broken over London between 
one and two, and had raged until close upon 
three-thirty. The thunder and lightning had 
been incessant, and two or three million people 
had probably shared Sexton Blake and 
Tinker’s restlessness. 

“Well, I’m ready when you are, guv’nor,” 
said Tinker at length. “We've got our bags 
packed and we can shoot off as soon as you 
like. I suppose this grub is just a snack to 
push off with? Well have a real breakfast 
on the train?” 

“If you can find room for anything else 
before lunch-time you ought to see a doctor!” 
replied Blake firmly, “Let me warn you 
against the perils of over-eating, Tinker. Half 
the ills in this world are caused by injudicious 
diet.” 

“Oh, rubbish!” grinned Tinker. “ You’ve——” 

Zurrrrh! 

“The phone!” said Tinker. “Now, who the 
dickens can be ringing us up at a quarter-past 
seven in the morning? That’s the worst of this 
life, guv’nor!’ We might just as well be doctors 
and done with it!” 

Blake was unhooking the receiver. 

“Yes?” he said. “I beg your pardon, madam?” 

An agitated voice came over the wire—a 
peculiar feminine voice with a distinctive in- 
flection, rather like that of a West Country 
woman. 

“Can I speak to Mr. Sexton Blake?” it 
asked.. “Even if you have to get him out of 
bed, please bring him to the telephone.” 

“That is unnecessary, madam—it is Blake 
speaking,” said the detective. 

“You are Mr. Blake! Oh, I am glad!” said 
the voice. “Mr. Blake, please listen carefully. 
It is very, very important. Somebody was 
killed by lightning on Wimbledon Common 
during the storm.” 

“I am sorry to hear that——” 

“I think you will be interested in the 
identity of the dead man,” went on the un- 


known woman. “In fact, Mr. Blake, I am sure. 


you will be deeply concerned.” 

“Who is this man?” 

“I would rather not tell you,” said the voice, 
to Blake’s astonishment. “The body has not 
yet been discovered by any of the ordinary 
public or by the police. -With the exception of 
myself, vou are the first to know.” 

“But, my dear lady, this is very un- 
satisfactory!” said Blake sharply. “If you 
know the identity of the deceased you should 
tell me——” 

“T am sorry, but I would prefer not to,” 
said the voice, its agitation more marked. “You 
will find the body lying near the bracken, only 
a few hundred yards from the main road.” 

And the unknown caller proceeded to give 
careful directions as to the exact position, which 
Blake mentally noted. 

“Tt is of great importance that you should 
see the body first, Mr. Blake,” added the lady. 
“Please promise me that you will go. I believe 
you will find something. unusual—something 
eyen significant. Good-bye!” 


“One moment!” said Blake quickly. “Who 
are you, madam?” 
But the line became dead, and Blake 


reluctantly hung up. 

“What on earth is it all about, guv’nor?” 
asked Tinker curiously. “What was that you 
were saying about the deceased, and all that?” 

Blake frowned, 


“I don’t like these obstinate people who 
refuse to give their names!” he said tartly. “I 
suppose the woman was afraid of being mixed 
up in the inquest—didn’t want to be called as 
a witness, or something. Insufferable selfish- 
ness, Tinker—that’s all it amounts to!” 

“If you'll explain, I can understand better, 
guv’nor.” 

“And yet I’m not so sure,” went on Blake 
thoughtfully. “Perhaps the woman had her 
motive—a genuine motive. That was very 
suggestive when she hinted that I should find 
something unusual.” 

“Oh, rather!” said Tinker sarcastically. “If 
you ask me, I should say that the deceased died 
from exasperation.” 

Upon which hint, Blake briefly related the 
other side of the recent conversation. 

“A man killed by lightning on Wimbledon 
Common, and you'll be interested in his iden- 
tity,” said Tinker. “That sounds queer, doesn’t 
it? And the woman wouldn’t say who she 
was or explain how she knew it. Looks fishy, 
guv’nor!” 

“At the same time, I’m rather intrigued,” 
mused Blake. 

Tinker glanced at his watch. 

“And while you're being intrigued, we're 
losing our train,” he said casually. 

“Under the circumstances, Tinker, we shall 
have to postpone our trip,” replied Blake. “We 
must go to Wimbledon Common and have a look 


. for this unfortunate who has been struck by 


lightning.” 

Tinker stared. 

“You're going to alter all your plans?” he 
asked. in surprise. 

“I have already altered them.” 

“But, dash it, the thing may be a hoax!” 
protested Tinker. “I thought it was one of 
your rules to take no notice of anonymous com- 
munications? And, after all, a telephone caller 
who refuses to give any name is just the same 
as a letter-writer who doesn’t give his signa- 
ture. I can’t let you drift away from your 
good maxims like this!” 

“Tt is quite likely that the call was a hoax, 
Tinker, but, on the other hand, there may be 
something in it,” said Blake. “Our trip to 
Edinburgh can easily wait until to-morrow—I 
have made no definite appointments there—and 
I shouldn't be comfortable if we went off with 
things in this unsatisfactory state.” 

Tinker quite agreed. 

After all, it was decidedly unusual for an 
unknown woman to ring up, giving particulars 
of a dead body on a common. And it seemed 
that she had been particularly anxious to im- 
press Blake with the fact that he would find the 
body unusually interesting. That was the 
strange part of it. 

Blake had an uncomfortable feeling that he 
was being made a fool of, but the only way of 
settling his mind was to go to Wimbledon 
Common and examine that given spot. 

So the famous pair, when they left Baker 
Street, did not take a taxi to a bustling rail- 
way terminus, but they went to Wimbledon 
Common in the Grey Panther. 


HERE was a wonderful odour of fresh- 
‘ness and moistened earth when Sexton 
Blake and Tinker set out briskly 
across the common, leaving the car 
parked in a quiet backwater. 

Aecording to the unknown’s directions, the 
mysterious body was some little distance from 
any footpath. It rested near a clump of 
bracken, in one of those grass-covered hollows 
which abound on Wimbledon Common. 

‘The sun was shining brilliantly, and the sky 
was a clear, azure blue. There were compensa- 
tions for the tumult of the storm. London was 
awakening to a perfect day. 

“Now we've got to bear slightly to the right 
here,” said Blake, as they picked their way 
round a clump of damp gorse. “Yes, there’s 
the tall group of chestnuts'the woman referred 
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to, with the red house beyond. 
near the spot now.” 

“TIl bet we shall find nothing!” said Tinker ~ 
sceptically. “I say, what a frost! Our journey 
north postponed, and everything! Shall I think 
of a few choice words to lend you, guv’nor?” 

Blake’s eyes gleamed. 

“They won't be necessary, Tinker,” he replied 
gravely. “For, unless I am very much mis- 
taken, the information was genuine. Look over 
there |” 

He pointed, and Tinker’s cheery expression 
changed. Protruding from beyond a neighbour- 
ing patch of bracken were two feet, one with a 
shoe and one without, and they were curiously 
still. 


We're getting 


A Staggering Discovery. 


ATHER solemnly Sexton Blake and 
Tinker approached, and they both 
experienced a slight shock as they 
found themselves looking down at the 
pitiful remains of something that had 

once been a well-proportioned living man, 

“Oh, my hat!” said Tinker huskily. 

“You'd better not come too near, young ’un,” 
said Blake. f 

“If you can stand it, guv’nor, so can I,” 
replied Tinker, gripping himself. “But that 
woman was right, wasn’t she? Poor chap! 
Great Scott! Look at the grass all round !” 

“I imagine he must have been killed in- 
stantaneously—and that, at least, is one of the 
merciful properties of lightning,” said Blake. 
“The poor fellow knew nothing about it, I 
should judge.” : 

They stood silent for a few moments. 

Blake did not approach too closely, and he 
warned Tinker back. The body lay six or seven 
feet in front of them, now fully disclosed. And 
it was quite unnecessary to go nearer to be 
certain that they were in the presence of 
tragedy. 

The unfortunate man had been struck down 
instantaneously, by all appearances. His light 
tweed suit was badly burned and even ripped 
into shreds in places. One shoe had been torn 
off, and lay near by, burned and blackened. 

The ground and the grass were burned, too— 
clear evidence of the lightning’s force. It was 
impossible to see the face, for the body was 
lying on its side, back to the two watchers. 

Tinker glanced across the common. Away in 
the far distance, one or two figures could he 
seen, but there was no living thing within a 
quarter ef a mile of them. It wasn’t yet eight 
o'clock, and although there were plenty of 
people taking an early stroll on the common, 
this particular section was deserted. 

How had the woman known of the tragedy? 


If she had- found the body casually, while 
out for a walk, why had she not informed the 
nearest policeman? What had been her object 
in ringing up Sexton Blake? And, above all, 
why had she refused to give her name, and 
why had she assumed that this body, would have 
a particular interest for Sexton Blake? 

These were points which might be cleared up 
later. But for the moment Blake had not time 
to consider them. | His first duty was to ascer- 
tain the identity of tle dead man, to get in 
touch with any possible relatives, and to inform 
the police. 

“Stand by, Tinker, and if anybody 
approaches, warn them off!” said Blake curtly. 
“We don’t want a crowd of sightseers round 
here—and if one or two collect, there’ll soon 
be a dozen.” 

“Go ahead, guv’nor!” said Tinker, 
watching.” 

Sexton Blake gently moved the body, and 
winced. 

Strong as his nerves were, he was moved. 
The unhappy victim’s face and head were so 
frightfully burned by the lightning that Blake 
found himself looking at blackened, contorted 
caricatures of what had been, 


“I'm: 
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“Terrible—terrible !” he murmured gently. 

He could tell that the stranger had been a 
man of excellent physique, probably in the 
prime of life. He had heen clean-shaven, but 
it was impossible to determine the original 
colour of his hair, for the lightning had burned 
every trace of it off. 

Blake had seen more than one victim of light- 
ning, but seldom had he seen such a case as 
this. The storm had heen severe, he knew, but 
the particular flash which had killed this man 
had evidently possessed enough electrical force 
to wipe out a regiment. Being alone on the 
open common, the hapless victim had received 
the full force of the devastating discharge. 

“Since identity cannot be determined in the 
usual manner, I had better search the poor 
fellow’s pockets,” Blake told himself. “But 
what of that woman? She knew his identity, 
evidently, for she implied that I should be 
particularly impressed by it.” 

But it was no good conjecturing. 
acted. 

Steeling himself, he delicately searched the 
remains of the dead man’s inside jacket pocket. 
A scorched wallet came to light, and one or two 
folded letters. Blake placed them in the grass 
and emptied the waistcoat pockets, 

A fountain-pen, a silver pencil, a gold watclt 
and chain, nail-clippers and penknife, and 
oue or two other odds and ends. Blake stared 
at the watch with curious concentration. 

“Strange!” he muttered, frowning. 

“Discovered anything, guv’nor?” 
Tinker, looking on. 

“Not , young ’un—but this watch is 
familiar,” said Blake, with an unusual note in 
his voice. “A peculiar watch—with a grotesque 
dial. There cannot be many of such a pattern 
in existence.” 

Tinker looked at it closely, bending forward. 

“It’s exactly the same as old Waldo’s, 
guv’nor!” he said keenly. “We've often seen 
him pull it out!” 

“Yes,” agreed Blake. 
usual coincidence——” 
off abruptly, staring at the en- 


Blake 


asked 














“Tt is rather an un- 





Sexton Blake frowned as he read the first line of the paper he had taken from the dead body. 


They fascinated him. “R. W.”—Waldo’s own 
initials. 

Blake picked up the letters quickly and 
glanced at them, Then he drew his breath in. 
There were three of them, and all were 
addressed to “Colonel Hampson, Hotel Cosmos, 
London.” 

“Great Scott!” gasped Tinker, as he stepped 
nearer. “Colonel Hampson! That’s the name 
that Waldo has been using lately, guv’nor.” 

“Yes, Tinker—and it appears that he has 
been staying at the Hotel Cosmos,” said Blake. 
“Ts it possible?” 7 

His last muttered query was forced from him 
as he looked at the body. For a short space 
neither he nor Tinker spoke. Both of them were 
striving not to believe this thing was true. 

Rupert Waldo! 

The master-criminal who had always fought 
fairly against Blake—the Wonder-Man, who 
had never been known to play foul! A man of 
absolute honour so far as his word went, a man 
who had always striven to rob. from those who 
had gained their wealth by questionable 
methods, a man as straight as a die in most 
things, but with a curious kink on the subject 
of the rights of property. 

Was it, indeed, possible? 

And yet, this poor, mutilated body was 
similar to Waldo’s proportions! The waistcoat 
contained his watch, the jacket his letters! 
Blake looked at that face again, and he shook 
his head. 

“There is no hope of establishing identity by 
recognition,” he said slowly. “Let us keep 
quite calm, Tinker.” 

“Oh, but I can’t believe it!” 
huskily. 

Blake opened the wallet and took out a 
number of banknotes, ten or twelve pounds in 
currency notes, and one or two cards and 
private papers. He unfolded a sheet and 
started. 

What’s that, guvnor?” asked Tinker in a 
strained voice. z 

“The unhappy man’s will,” replied Blake. 
“Waldo’s will.” 

Tinker craned 
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and testament of me, Rupert Wa’de.” 
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shoulder ,and they both read the whimsically 
worded document, sc characteristic of the man 
who had written it: 





“This is the last will and testament of me, 
Rupert Waldo, of no place in particular, ad- 
venturer, scamp, and soldier of fortune. I 
hereby give, devise, and bequeath to New 
Scotland Yard my earthly remains, for them to 
handle and dispose of in whatsoever manner 
they desire. I merely request that my burial 
shall be decent. 

“I also desire that Mr. Sexton Blake, of 
Baker Street, shall make public, to the best of 
his ability, any good and honourable actions of 
mine which may have come before his notice. 

“My death will, I assume, cause untold joy 
in certain newspaper offices, for a long account 
of my misdeeds will make excellent copy. Ib 
will be some measure of consolation to know— 
in the heated atmosphere whence I am journey- 
ing—that the public shall be told of my trifling 
acts of good, to offset my various misdeeds. 

“As Shakespeare truly said, ‘The evil that 
men do lives after them; the good is oft 
interred with their bones.’ 

“Rueert Watpo.” 












Tinker gave Blake a rather twisted. smile. 

“Just like old Waldo, guv’nor,” he said. “He 
makes his will, and he doesn’t say anything 
about any property. The thing’s just one of 
his jokes. But I still can’t believe it!” he burst 
out. “Waldo! Dash it, I liked the chap!” 

Sexton Blake nodded. 

“T must confess that I, too, felt a certain 
respect for him,” he replied. “Recently, at all 
events, Waldo has been a very changed man— 
he has been working against evil, in the service 
of good. His campaign against Oscar Mait- 
land, Hubert Rorke, and Simon Kern has been 
characterised by straightforward honesty all 
through.” 

“And I don’t blame Sir Rodney Drummond 
for employing old Waldo,” said Tinker stoutly. 
“Those three men were blackmailers and 
swindlers and vipers.” 

“Two of them have gone,” said Blake gravely. 
“Maitland, I am convinced, was murdered by 





“This is the last wi'l 








6 
Kern. Rorke died -of heart. failure; following 
fright. And Kern still lives. I venture to 


suggest that Waldo was acting against Kern 
when this disaster overtook him.” -$ 

And Blake looked absently across the stretch 
of common. 


again. 
“I mean, it’s so silly,” he said at length. 
“ Waldo to be killed by lightning! A man 
of his terrific strength, with all his extra- 
ordinary capabilities, to be struck down during 
a thunderstorm !” 

“That is the way of things, Tinker,” said 
Blake. “A man will live unscathed through an 
entire campaign of war, and then get run over 
by a motor-bus on the first day of his arrival 
home. Fate has a habit of playing such 
tricks.” 

“After all his stunts—to be killed by light- 
ning,” said Tinker. 

“But was he killed by lightning?” mused 
Blake slowly. ; 

“Eh?” 

“Was he, Tinker?” 

“But—but isn’t it obvious?” asked Tinker, 
indicating the mutilated body and the charred 
grass. 

“Perhaps it is too obvious,” replied Blake 
grimly. “Have you forgotten that woman who 
rang up? Who was she? Where does she fit 
into this puzzle? How did she know of Waldo’s 
death. Indeed, if it comes to that, how did she 
know that the man was Waldo?” 

“But we can’t be certain that she did know,” 
said Tinker. 

“T think we can,” replied Blake. “She par- 
ticularly impressed me with the fact that I 
should be interested in the identity of the 
deceased. I’m not satisfied, Tinker.” 

He gripped himself, and closely and carefully 
examined that scorched head. His attitude 
became tense. 

“Lightning performs queer tricks, Tinker; 
but, unless I am greatly mistaken, there was an 
injury here that was never caused by 
lightning.” 

“What do you mean, guv’nor?” 

“The head is battered in—at the rear !” 

“Great Scott!” gasped Tinker, “You—you 
mean he was murdered?” 

“I don’t know what to think,” said Blake 
frowning. “But all the circumstances are 
highly suspicious. Waldo would never go under 
in a fair fight—but even his enormous strength 
would not avail him if he were struck down from 
the rear.” 

“I say, this is getting a bit steep,” said 
Vinker, scratching his head. 

“Tt seems to me that Waldo was murdered 
somewhere in London, and brought here during 
the storm—perhaps by car. It was only an 
accident, perhaps, that caused the lightning to 
strike him—just a chance. 

“T don’t think the scene of action was very 
far from this spot, young ’un,” said Blake, 

¿looking across the common again. “Do you 
realise that we are within a quarter of a mile 
of Simon Kern’s house?” 

. “What!” gasped Tinker, jumping. 

“There it is—over in that proud-looking 
terrace,” continued Blake, nodding. ` “Simon 
Kern’s house, Tinker! And here is this dead 
body—on the common! Do you wonder that I 
am suspicious?” 


T was some moments before Tinker spoke 


The Clue of the Diamond Pin. 


HERE was every reason for Sexton 
Blake to be grim. 
He, himself, had “been: closely con= 


cerned in. the affairs of Sir Rodney 

Drummond, Bart. He had encountered 

Rupert Waldo several times during the last few 

weeks, but never once had he seen fit to inter- 
fere with the Wonder-Man’s operations. 

Sir- Rodney -had been menaced by three 


deadly enemies—blackmailers, who had been 
sent to penal servitude, years earlicr, owing to 
Sir Rodney’s information. f 

And for years the millionaire baronet had 
lived the life of a hermit, shut in behind the 
high walls of his old home in Surrey. He had 
lived in constant fear of the noxious trio. 

Becoming accidentally acquainted with 
Rupert Waldo, he had seen a chance of gaining 
his freedom. He had, indeed, offered Waldo 
thirty thousand pounds to free him from his 
three enemies—and Waldo had undertaken to 
perform the service, 

It had been a stipulation, however, that he 
should commit no bloodshed—that he should not 
transgress the law of moral right. The laws of 
the land could not harm these scoundrels, and 
so Sir Rodney had, in desperation, sought the 
aid of a criminal. 

Waldo had performed his work with singular 
thoroughness. 

Oscar Maitland, the first of the three to 
whom he had. turned his attention, had 
ostensibly committed suicide, but Sexton Blake 
was convinced, in his own mind, that Maitland 
had been murdered: Rorke, the second black- 
mailer, had died by accident. Fright had 
ceased the beating ofan already diseased heart. 

Waldo had kept his own hands clean, and 
London was well rid of two worthless rogues. 
Simon Kern remained, and it was mere guess- 
work on Sexton Biake’s part to come to the con- 
clusion that Waldo had been operating against 
the infamous stockbroker, Kern. 

And this was the net result, the dead body. 

“We must try to reconstruct what happened, 
Tinker,” said. Blake thoughtfully. “I do not 
generally believe in theorising, but there are 
exceptions to every rule. Why was, Waldo here 
during that storm? Obviously, his motive was 
in connection with Simon Kern. The close 
proximity of Kern’s residence is too significant 
to be dismissed.” 

“Are you suggesting that Kern murdered 
him, guv’nor?” 

“T am not suggesting anything at all,” 
replied Blake. “I am merely trying to 
reconstruct, what might have happened. Sup- 
posing, for the sake of argument, that Waldo 
went to Kern’s house during the small hours of 
the morning?” 

“You mean, before the storm?” 

“Yes, before the storm!” nodded Blake. 
“Perhaps he succeeded in breaking in—his 
object, no doubt, being to secure incriminating 
evidence against the man—and perhaps Kern 
struck him down from behind.” 

“It’s the only possible way of looking at it, 
guv’nor,” said Tinker. “If Waldo had been 
given any chance, he would have protected 
himself. Why, he could fight a dozen Kerns, 
and beat them into jelly. That cur must have 
smashed him from the rear. Poor old Waldo! 
What a filthy trick!” 

“Not so fast, young ’un!” frowned Blake. 
“Don’t assume that we are right in these 
theories. Perhaps Kern dragged the body to 
the common—and, if so, there ought to be some 
pretty evident traces. We shall have to look.” 

“Pedro would be handy.” 

“He would, but we didn’t bring him,” 
countered Blake. “We shall have to see what 
we can do without him. And now, the storm 
broke in the early hours, and it is rather 
curious to guess as to what happened. Did 
Kern bring Waldo out here during the storm? 
In-any case, neither Kern nor any other man 
could control the lightning and make it strike 
at any given spet.” 

“You mean that the body was accidentally 
struck?” > 

“Either that—or something else.” 

“Yes, but what else, guv’nor?” asked Tinker 
wonderingly. 

“Tt had occurred to me that this evidence 
might be faked,” ‘replied-Blake. “What proof 
have we that the body was actually struck by 
lightning? The burnt and ‘ripped clothing? 
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The scorched flesh? ` The blackened grass? All 
that could have been easily counterfeited, 
Tinker. It is possible that Kern took advan- 
tage’ of ‘the storm to make this death appear 
accidental.” 

“Phew!” whistled Tinker. 

“What is the natural assumption when a 
scorched and twisted body is found on a wide 
common immediately following a severe 
thunderstorm?” went on Blake. “Undoubtedly 
that the victim was struck by lightning. There 
are no close inquiries, no careful investigations. 
The thing speaks for itself. Think what a 
golden opportunity for any murderer to get rid 
of the body!” 

“By Jove, guv’nor, that’s an idea!” said 
Tinker admiringly. “So Kern killed Waldo 
and——” r 

“ Hey, steady!” broke in Blake. “Don’t make 
statements like that, my lad! Remember, 
we're only theorising.’ We’re just thinking of 
what might have happened, and not what did 
happen. ‘There will have to be some very 
careful investigation before we can arrive at 
the definite truth. Assuming that Waldo was 
murdered, and that he was not struck by light- 
ning at all, we ought to find some tracks lead- 
ing to Kern’s house.” 

“Hadn’t we better have a look, guy’nor?” 


“All in good time!” nodded Blake. “There’s 
no immediate hurry. The common is still 
deserted, and nothing has been disturbed. 
Assuming that Kern acted as we have outlined, 
he would naturally believe that the body would 
be found, and carried away. He would not fear 
any investigation, and so he might have been 
careless with regard to tracks. Presently we 
will make a close survey of the ground. But 
for the moment there is another point I wish 
to consider. What about the good lady who 
rang me up?” 

“Yes, where the dickens does she fit in?” 

“I think we can find a niche for her,” said 
Sexton Blake. “If this murder took place in 
Kern’s house—as we are imagining—then 
what is to upset the theory that Kern’s house- 
keeper, or maidservant, perhaps, witnessed the 
crime?” 

“Unknown to Kern, you mean?” 

“Of course,” said the detective. “Frightened, 
she may have been reluctant to go to the police 
—perhaps for fear of being implieated. One is 
always apt to shy at being drawn into a murder 
case. And so she rang me up, and gave me that 
information.” 

“Why, it’s all perfectly clear,” said Tinker. 
“You've got the entire affair nailed down, 
guv’nor. The only trouble is, we’re dealing 
with theory, and not with fact.” 

“That’s just the point,” agreed Blake. “And 
theories have a nasty habit of turning round 
and biting you. I am quite prepared to have 
the whole edifice crumble at a second’s notice. 
However, it is just as well to have a framework 
to start with. We’ll see where it leads us to, 
Tinker.” 

“Good !” said Tinker. “I should be enjoying 
all this if it wasn’t for poor old Waldo. That’s 
the thing that worries me. We shall have to 
hound Kern until we’ve got the rope round his 
neck, guv’nor.” 

Tinker was genuinely upset. 

The fate of an ordinary criminal would not 
have concerned him much. But Rupert Waldo 
was different. Of late, particularly, he had 
been showing signs of reformation. And he 
had always expressed the highest possible 
admiration for Blake and Tinker. In all their 
tussles he had invariably treated them fairly. 

Sometimes he had trapped them, sometimes 
he had -eaused them inconvenience and. ex- 
asperation. But never once had he threatened 
their lives, or attempted.to injure them. And 
when Blake had proved the better man, Waldo - 
had never failed to acknowledge it handsomely. 

Tt was a pity to lose such a worthy foeman— 
and to lose him in this pitiful fashion. 
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Tinker felt heavy-hearted as he thought of it 
all. 

“Well, the next thing is to look for those 
tracks, I suppose, guv’nor,” he said, with a 
-start. “We'll——” 

“We'll employ ourselves in, separate direc- 
tions, if you please, Tinker,” interrupted Blake. 
“While I am scouting round, you will hunt for 
the nearest constable, and send him here.” 

“But we don’t want the police messing about, 
guy’nor!” protested Tinker. 

“We are liable to get into serious trouble if 
we don’t allow them to ‘mess about,’ ” retorted 
Blake. “We may be privileged citizens, young 

tun, but it is our plain duty to inform the 
police of this tragedy without any delay. We 
are not obliged, of course, to reveal our own 
theories. The police can draw their own con- 
clusions—and we can well imagine what they 
will be.. You’d better go and find that bobby.” 

“Oh,-well, if you say so!” 

“And after that, get hold of a telephone, 
and ring up Lennard, of the Yard,” continued 
Blake. “This is no ordinary death, and I fancy 
our old friend will be grateful for the tip. Tell 
Lennard to come straight heré as soon as he 
possibly can.” 

“Right-ho!” said Tinker. “TIl bet that old 
Lennard will be frightfully cut yp, guv’nor. 
He had more than a sneaking admiration for 
Waldo, and it'll hurt him to hear this.” 

_ “I am more inclined to believe that Lennard 
will stifle his regret, and give full ptay to his 
relief,” ‘said Blake dryly. “Waldo has been a 
thorn in the Yard’s side for many a long day. 
Our official friends don’t like to be flaunted, 
Tinker—and Waldo has flaunted them con- 
sistently. There'll be rejoicing at the Yard 
when this news is out.” 

“Heartless lot of 
indignantly. 

He went off, and Sexton Blake gave his full 
attention to the body again, Blake was by no 
means convinced that his assumptions were 
correct. ‘There were more doubts in his mind 
than he kad revealed to his young assistant. 
And one doubt was particularly strong. 











beggars!” said Tinker 


With great care he examined the dead man. 

He looked at his hands—which had not been 
severely injured—and he made many other 
close inspections. But at the end he was still 
unsatisfied. 
’ _“There’s something queer about this,” he told 
himself. “We cannot even prove Waldo’s 
identity by means of his finger-prints. The 
burning is too severe for that. H’m! Puzzling 
—very puzzling!” 7 

He was. thoughtful for a few moments. 

It was a pity to lose Waldo like that—indeed, 
Blake found it very difficult to credit that 
Waldo was actually dead. The evidence in front 
of him was strong, but by no means conclusive. 
He was too clesely acquainted with Waldo’s 
sense of humour—Waldo’s love of playing grim 
jokes. 

Continuing his investigation, he turned the 
body over, and something slipped out of a fold 
of clothing, and dropped into the grass. Blake 
picked it up. 

A diamond tiepin. 

What was more, Blake recognised it. On one 
or two occasions he had met Simon Kern— 
particularly after the death of Oscar Maitland. 
And Kern had always worn that distinctive pin. 
It was a beautifully wrought thing of gold, in 
the shape of a tiny idol, and the single diamond 
‘was a gem of the first water. 

“Kern’s pin!” murmured Blake. “Well, that 
helps things along, at all events. It only 
strengthens my theory. If Kern actually 
murdered Waldo and dragged him out here, he 
must, of necessity, have done a deal of bending 
over the body. What more natural than that 
his tiepin should work out and fall unnoticed?” 

It seemed convincing enough. In the dark- 
ness Kern would never have known of his loss 
until it was too late to search. And a pin of 
that description could easily have clung to a 








The room was in a state of chaos. 


fold of the dead man’s clothing, without its 
presence being known. 

And there was another valuable point. The 
presence of this tiepin definitely proved Simon 
Kern’s connection with the death. Theory had 
become fact. Kern was linked up by conerete 
evidence. 

And it was not long before Blake made 
another discovery. A cursory examination. of 
the surroundings» was instructive. Leading 
from this shallow hollow, and right across the 
common, were tracks. Blake had only to look 
for them, and they fairly rose up and hit him. 
Not footprints particularly, but a hundred and 
one traces of disturbed grass—dragging marks 
on the bare spots. The veriest amateur could 
have detected that something heavy and 
cumbersome had been dragged—literally trailed 
—over the common. ` 

The facts, so far, were fitting neatly and 
relentlessly into Sexton Blake’s web of con- 
jecture. 





The Hunt Begins. 
INKER reversed Blake’s instructions. 
Finding no police-constable within 
sight, he went off to a public telephone 
first, and was soon in touch with 
Scotland Yard. 

“That you, Tinker?” came the cheery voice 
of Chief Detective-Inspector Lennard, of the 
C.I.D., after Tinker had been’ connected to his 
office. “I suppose you're talking from your 
bed-room ?” 

“My which?” 

“My dear chap, it’s only just after eight, and 
I'm not optimistic enough to assume that you're 
really up,” replied Lennard. “What do you 
want? Hasn’t Mrs. Bardell brought you your 
cup of tea? Do you want me to come round 
and search for it?” 

“That’s a funny thing,” said Tinker. “I was 
thinking the same thing about you as you’re 
thinking about me. I couldn’t believe my ears 


Obviously it had been the scene of a 
desperate struggle, and, judging by that grim red stain on the carpet, a 
struggle which had had a sinister ending: 


when I heard your voice. I really rang up tks 
Yard to ask for the telephone number of your 
private house, so that I could drag you out of 
bed.” 

A chuckle came across the wire. 

“You win!” said the chief inspector. 

“But I naturally assume that you’ve been up 
all night,” continued Tinker. “That’s the only 
explanation of your being in the office at this 
unearthly hour, Well, you’re wanted.” 

“By you?” 

“Yes.” 

“All right—you can want!” 

“By the guv’nor, too,” said Tinker sweetly. 
“There’s a dead man on Wimbledon Common, 
and the chief and I are hot on the track of 
something startling. The guv’nor wants you 
to come at once.” 

“Tm not sure that it can he managed,” said 
Lennard dubiously. “I’ve just been assigned 
to a job over in Poplar wy 

“Never mind about that; you’ll have to give 
it to somebody else,” interrupted Tinker. “This 
dead man seems to have ‘been struck by light- 
ning, but the guy’nor thinks he might have 
been murdered. Of course, if you want to let 
somebody else take the credit for the job 3 

“Look here, you young ass, is this straight?” 

“Yes, absolutely,” replied Tinker. “The 
guy’nor sent me to phone you, and say that 
it’s urgent.’ 

“That’s good enough for me,” said Lennard 
briskly. “Blake wouldn’t send a message of 
that sort unless it was something exceptional. 
TIl be over there as quickly as I can manage it. 
Where’s the exact spot?” 

“Wimbledon Common.” 

“T know that!” retorted Lennard. “Do you 
think I want to go wandering about Wimbledon 
Common all day? It’s a bit bigger than the 
island in Piccadilly Circus.” 

Tinker gave precise details and rang off, 
satisfied that the Scotland Yard man would lose 
no time. He had purposely refrained from 
mentioning the dead man’s identity, as ha 











wanted to watch Lennard’s face when he made 
the disclosure. 

His next task was to find that constable. 

He happened to spot one on his way back to 
the common—for he had been obliged to go some 
little distance to find a public telephone. The 
officer was standing on a corner, looking over 
the common in dreamy preoccupation when 
Tinker came up. 

“You're wanted,” said Tinker briskly. 

“Who—me?” exclaimed the constable with a 
start. 

“Yes; there’s a dead body on the common.” 

“A dead body?” 

“Struck by lightning,” explained Tinker. 

“Ah, I ain't surprised,” nodded the police- 
man sagely. “He ain’t the only poor fellow 
that was hit by lightning, neither, I'l] swear! 
One o the worst storms we’ve had this year.” 

He drew himself up importantly. 

“I suppose you ain’t kidding?” he added, 
with suspicion. 

“Come along and see,” replied Tinker. “My 
guv’nor is Mr. Sexton Blake, and he’s on the 
spot now. Chief-Inspector Lennard, of Scot- 
land Yard, is hurrying down as fast as he can 
come.” 

The constable flushed with excitement. 

“Glory, then you’ll be young Mr. Tinker?” 
he asked, staring. 

“I not only will be—but I am!” 

“This is a bit of luck for me,” said the police- 
man eagerly. “If you'll lead the way, Mr. 
Tinker, we'll get theré as quickly as we can. 
There’s another man on the next beat, an’ he 
might butt.in. I don’t often get the chance of 
handlin’ a case with Mr. Blake an’ with one of 
the heads from the Yard.” 

Tinker smiled inwardly. He had succeeded 
in arousing the constable into: brisk activity. 
He had an idea, however, that the man. was-still 
slightly suspicious. If so, he soon changed his 
mind. 

Sexton Blake was still with the body when 
they came up, and he promptly placed the 
policeman on duty there. 

“Mr. Lennard will soon be here, and then 
you can take orders from him,” said Blake. 
“But until he arrives I think you had better 
stay on guard. Fortunately, the general public 
is still unaware of this tragedy, and there is not 
much likelihood of a gaping crowd gathering.” 

The constable saluted. 

“Tl keep ’em off if they do come, sir,” he 
declared. ; 

He regarded the body stolidly, and Sexton 
Blake and Tinker moved off across the common. 

“Discovered anything else, guv’nor?” asked 
Tinker eagerly. 

Blake told of the tiepin, and he waved his 
hand in the direction of the ground. 

“You can see how the body was dragged 
along, Tinker,” he said. “It’s all very simple, 
and, for that reason, I don’t like it. One would 
have imagined that Kern would have taken a 
few ordinary precautions, no matter how severe 
his mental.stress. But this trail is as obvious 
as though a sack had been drawn along a sandy‘ 
beach.” 

Tinker looked up and down. 

“ By jingo, yes!” he admitted. “But perhaps 
Kern was off his head with fright. His one 
thought was to get rid of the body. What are 
we going to do—go straight to his house?” 

“We can’t do that,” said Blake. “We have 
no warrant—no authority to search Kern’ s 
house. We must wait until Lennard arrives.” 

“Well, that tiepin of Kern’s makes the whole 
thing certain, guv’nor,” said Tinker. “He’s 
right in the affair up ťo his neck. If poor old 
Waldo had been just struck by lightning, by 
accident, Kern’s tiepin couldn’t have been in 
a fold of his clothes.” 

“Yes, there’s that point, I will aant ” said 
Blake. “At the same time, I am very far from 
convinced that we have got hold of the right 
end of the stick. I hope Lennard will hurry up, 
becavse I badly want to have a look into Kern’s 
honse.” 


You wouldn’t drag me over here unless—— 


HE chief inspector arrived twenty 
minutes later, and Blake and Tinker 
went to meet -him ‘as he cressed the 
grassy expanse. 

“Geod man!” said Blake, as he 
shook hands. “I’m glad we were able-to get 
hold of you, Lennard. This looks like being a 
fairly important case, and the sooner we can 
make a move the better.” 

“I understand there’s a dead man somewhere 
about here?” asked the inspector. “Struck by 
lightning, eh? Anything special about him? 
» 

“Hes Waldo,” put in Tinker, 

Lennard started. 1 

“Waldo?” he repeated sharply. “Dead?” 

“Yes—and probably murdered,” said Tinker. 

“Good Glory!” 

The chief inspector pursed his lips and 
frowned. A glance at Blake had told him that 
Tinker was not fooling him. An expression of 
shocked surprise came into his face. 

“Well, I'll admit this has nearly bowled me 
over,” he said. “I didn’t think that Waldo 
would finish up like that. Pity. We always 
hankered after besting him.” 

“You'd better come and have a look at the 
body,” said Blake. 

“Hallo! Hallo!” exclaimed Lennard 
shrewdly. “What’s this? Aren’t you sure 
about the identity? I notice you don’t say 
much, Blake!” 

“We can only establish his identity by the 
evidence we find,” replied Blake. “And if the 
contents of the pocket are any guide, then the 
victim is Waldo without the slightest doubt.” 

Blake explained all the cireumstances and 
handed the tiepin into Lennard’s possession. 

“So you don’t believe in the lightning 
evidence?” asked Lennard. 

“My mind is quite open on the subject,” 
replied Blake. “He may have been killed by 
lightning, or he may not. I would prefer not 
to express an opinion until we have made a few 
more investigations. But on the face of it, 


Lennard, the dead man is unquestionably 
Waldo.” 
Ten minutes later the Yard man was 
satisfied. 


“Yes, it’s Waldo all right,” he said gruffly, 
“and I believe you’re right-about Kern, too. 
The best thing we can do is to go to his house 
at once and grab him—unlesg he’s bolted. The 
chances are that he hasn’t, believing that 
there’ll be no hue and cry.” 

Lennard was deeply concerned. He had 
always had a sneaking admiration for Waldo, 
and he, too, was pained at this discovery. He 
had never wished Waldo such a violent death 
as this. 

“Somehow, you know, it wants a bit of 
swallowing,” he commented, as they walked 
towards the edge of the common. “It’s odd 
that Waldo should make such a slip. Not at all 
like him. Yet I suppose the best of us make 
blunders at times. And when a man like Waldo 
blunders it’s liable to be fatal.” 

It was only about nine o’clock even now, and 
many of the big households in those great resi- 
dences along Wimbledon Common were only just 
beginning to arouse themselves for the day. 

Simon Kern’s place was big and imposing. 
The house was quite modern, and stood in its 
own extensive grounds. There were well-cut 
lawns, deep flower-beds, and carefully trimmed 
hedges. Thé whole establishment had an air-of 
wealth and stability. 

Tt had been almost unnecessary to follow that 
trail across the common, for it so obviously led 
to Kern’s house. The chief inspector was now 
in full charge—at least, nominally. He was the 
representative of authority, and could act on 
his own discretion. 

“There’s only one thing to be done, as far as 
I can see,” he said. “We can’t potter in Kern’s 
front garden looking for tracks, can we? That 


sort of thing would only excite comment and 
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probably give Kern warning. We’ll go straight 
up to the front door and catch him on the hop.” 

“You couldn’t adopt a better course,” agreed 
Blake. 

The door opened in answer to Lennard’s ring, 
and an elderly woman stood there. She started 
as she saw the two grim-looking men, and her 
face paled somewhat. 

“Well?” she asked. 

“We should like to see Mr, 
Lennard. 


Kern,” said 


“Mr. Kern isn’t up yet,” replied the woman, 
her agitation increasing. “Why do you ask? 
Who-are you? What have you come here for?” 

“Steady, madam!” said Lennard quietly. 
“There’s no need to get excited. If Mr. Kern 
is still in bed we won’t disturb him. I should 
just like to ask you if anything unusual hap- 
pened in this house during the night?” 

The woman gave a quick, conyulsive gulp. 

“T—I—— Mr. Kern will tell you!” sho 
panted. “I don’t know anything! I tell you 
I don’t know anything !” 


“I rather think you do!” said Lennard 


` grimly. 


Her very patent alarm was significant in the 
extreme. Indeed, it was conclusive. Some- 
thing unusual had happened during the night, 
and she knew about it. 

“It is only fair to tell you that my name is 
Chief-Inspector Lennard, of Scotland Yard,” 
said Lennard. “Now, now! No need to faint. 
Nobody will come to any harm if——” 

“I don’t know anything!” faltered the 
woman. “I’m Mr. Kern’s housekeeper, and it’s 
not fair to force your way in——” 

“There’s no question of force,” said Lennard. 
“One or two things have happened, and an 
inquiry is necessary. Don’t disturb Mr. Kern. 
I would like a little quiet chat with you, if you 
don’t mind. These gentlemen are associated 
with me, and you can be quite frank with 
them.” 

The chief inspector was on tiptoe. His ready 
wits were keenly edged. He generally knew 
when to act drastically, just as he knew when he 
had made a tactical blunder. Something told 
him that a short talk with the housekeeper 
would be profitable. 

As for Sexton Blake, he was keen, too. 

There was a certain inflection in the woman’s 
voice which attracted him. It reminded him: 
irresistibly of the voice which had spoken to him 
on the telephone. The actual voice sounded a 
little different, but the inference was obvious. 

Lennard had already entered the hall and 
closed the door. It was a big hall, of the lounge 
type, and an open door revealed a large recep- 
tion-room with dust sheets over the furniture. 

“Most of the servants are away,” said the 
housekeeper, trying to compose herself. 
“They’ve gone to the master’s country house, 
down at Henley. There’s hardly anybody here, 
and even Mr. Kern didn’t really intend to stay 

, but business kept him in London——” 


“Never mind about that now, Mrs.— 
Mrs.——” 
“My name is Mrs. Finch.” 


“Well, Mrs. Finch, I want you to be reason- 
able,” said Lennard gently. “I want you to tell 
me what happened in this house during the 
night. There’s nothing to fear——” 

“I don’t know what happened!” she broke 
in. “It’s a terrible mystery to me—and I was 
afraid to go to Mr. Kern! Hes always so 
angry if he’s disturbed in the early morning. I 
thought I’d better wait until he rang.” 

“Yes; but what happened?” 

“I don’t *know!” said Mrs. Finch half- 
hysterically. “How. should I know? I went 
into the library, and. How do I know you 
are from Scotland Yard?” she added, trying to 
grip herself. “I thought you had to have a 





warrant before you broke into a house like this? 
I've a good mind to call the police ! 
bullied, and——” 

“We're not trying to bully you, Mrs. Finch,” 
“T need 


I won’t be 


interrupted the inspector patiently, 
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no warrant under these circumstances, and I 
strongly advise you to calm yourself. Where is 
the library? I would like to have a'look at that 
particular room, if you don’t mind.” 

She cast a frightened glance at a certain door 
at the end of the hall. 

“You mustn’t go there!” she panted, in acute 
fear. “Wait until Mr. Kern comes down. 
He’ll be able to explain zm 
=- “We can have a talk with Mr. Kern after- 
wards,” said Lennard. “Come along, Mrs. 
Finch—let’s have a look at the library. That 
room at the end, eh? Good! PIL trouble you 
to-come with us.” 

Both Lennard and Blake were suspicious. Tt 
was only too obvious that the woman was fright- 
ened out of her life, and she was trying to put 
them off. 

And she would not have been in that con- 
dition unless the library contained something 
that was better kept hidden. : 

The woman was so agitated that they man- 
aged to get her along into the room before she 
could utter any further protests, and before she 
could make an outcry. It was highly necessary 
that she should be kept under their observation, 
or she would certainly rush upstairs and warn 
the sleeping Kern. 

“Oh, ho!” said the chief inspector, his voice 
cold and triumphant. “I don’t wonder you 
wanted to keep us out, Mrs. Finch! Keep near 
that door, Tinker, there’s a good chap!” 

Mrs. Finch, with a wail of anguish, collapsed 
on to a chair and wept. Her sobs echoed con- 
vulsively throughout the big room. 

The invaders found themselves gazing upon a 
scene of complete disorder. Chairs.were over- 
turned, the heavy mahogany desk was slewed 
round, and there were other evidences of 
violence. One of the window-panes was cracked 
from top to bottom, and both the curtains were 
lying in a tangled heap on the floor. The blinds 
were drawn, and only a dim light filled the 
room. 

And there, right at Sexton Blake’s feet, were 
some dark, ominous stains on the carpet. 





The Evidence. . 


EXTON BLAKE and Tinker exchanged 
quick glances, and the Scotland Yard 
man gave them both a triumphant look. 

“What do you make of this, eh?” he 

said. “Nothing unusual, I suppose? 

Come, Mrs. Finch! You’re not telling me, I 

presume, that Mr. Kern usually has his library 
in this interesting condition?” 

Mrs. Finch gave a feeble little wail. 

“Oh, I Was frightened to let you sce it!” she 
sobbed. “I know something’s happened! 
Something dreadful! But I was afraid for the 
master! And there he is upstairs, and doesn’t 
know 





“You're quite sure ho is upstairs?” put in ` 


Blake. 

“Yes, sir.” 
<= “Have you seen him this morning?” 

“He came in last night, sir, and told me to 
call him at eight o’clock, and os 

“Did you call him at eight o’clock?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Didn’t you tell him anything about this?” 
broke in Lennard, 

“No, sir.” 

“Why not?” 

“I knocked on the master’s door, sir, and 
started to tell him, but he told me to go away,” 
replied Mrs. Finch. “He sounded very sleepy, 
and irritable, too. Mr, Kern always gets 
irritable when he’s woke up. I tried to tell 
him again, but he swore at me.” 


“Well, that’s satisfactory, as far as it goes,” 
said Lennard. “I should imagine that Kern 
drank heavily, and that he hadn’t got over the 
effects. That would account for the irritability. 
By the way, where does he sleep?” 

“Right at the end of the upper corridor, sir.” 





“All right! But you’d better make a little 
less noise,” said the chief inspector. “No more 
of that sobbing. We don’t want him to hear 
you. Keep in that chair, and IIl question you 
again later.” 

He gave Tinker a warning glance, and Tinker 
understood. He put his back against the door, 
and remained there. 

And a very short search brought a poker to 
light—a heavy, stumpy poker, with blood on the 
end of it. 

“That’s what did the trick,” said Lennard, 
as he gingerly handled the implement. “Light- 
ning, eh? 
about this affair, now I come to think of #!” 

Blake shook his head. 

“Tm not sure about that,” he replied. 
inclined to think I have been very dull.” 

“Dull?” 

“Vos.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Never mind now—I’m puzzled, that’s all,” 
replied Blake. “There’s something all wrong 
here. But let's have another look. H’m! 
More evidence!” he added, as he bent over the 
desk. “Look at this, Lennard !” 

The chief inspector picked up a half-folded 
piece of notepaper. 

It was a brief message, confirming an 
appointment for 1 a.m.—and the date on it 
proved that the meeting had been for the night 
just passed. And the note was signed by 
Colonel Hampson, alias Waldo. 

“Don’t you see?” said Lennard keenly. 
“Waldo was after Kern, and he fixed up this 
meeting with the idea of trapping him somehow. 
Probably after a big prize of some kind.” 

“Yes, probably,” ecco Blake dryly. 

The chief inspector knew nothing about 
Waldo’s real campaign, and he naturally 
assumed that the Wonder-Man had been on the 
track of a robbery. Blake had informed 
Lennard of Waldo’s alias. 

“What do you mean?” asked the Yard man. 
“Tsn’t it clear? The thing went bust, and Kern 
suspected Waldo of trickery. And then, of 
course, a fuse blew out, and the pair had a 
scrap. That’s the way I read it, anyhow. Kern 
grabbed the poker, and—well, doesn’t the room 
speak for itself?” 

Blake frowned, but said nothing. 

And Lennard went over to Mrs. Finch, and 
planted himself in front of her. 

“Now, my good woman, let’s have a word or 
two, if you don’t mind,” said Lennard 
pleasantly. “Well have a word with Mr. 
Kern soon, but Pd like to speak to you first. 
How much do you know of this affair?” 

“On my honour, sir, I don’t know what hap- 
pened!” sobbed Mrs. Finch. “I didn’t know 
anything until this morning. I came in as 
usual to raise the blinds and open the win- 
dows, and—and I saw this!” 

“Have you told anybody else?” 

“No, sir—not a soul!” said the housekeeper 
earnestly. “I kept it from Ellen—that’s the maid 
—and I wouldn’t let her come up here. I tried 
to tell the master, but he wouldn’t listen. And 
there I was, pacing about the hall, when you 
rang at the bell.” 

“Did you telephone to anybody?” asked Blake 
suddenly. 

“Telephone, sir?” 

“Did you ring up anybody?” 

“No, sir!” she replied, looking surprised. “I 
wouldn’t ring up the police! I was afraid! All 
I wanted was to ask the master what it meant. 
I—I thought The—fact is, I feared———” 

“Well?” 

“Now and again, sir, the master has a little 
drop too much to drink,” said Mrs. Finch 
apologetically. “In fact, he sometimes comes 
home in a very funny condition.” 

“Ts he violent at such times?” 

“He never has been, sir—not until now,” said 
Mrs. Finch. “I—I thought maybe he’d got 
beyond himself, like, and done this damage. 
I thought he’d injured himself, too, what with 
these marks of blood on the floor.” 


“Tam 





By gad, Blake, you were pretty keen 
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“Did you see the poker?” asked Lennard. 

“Which poker, sir?” said the housekeeper. 

“Never mind,” replied Lennard. “I’m quite 
Satisfied, Mrs. Finch, that you've told us all 
you know. I’m very much afraid the matter 
isn’t quite so simple as you think, and in a few 
minutes I shall want you to take us to your 
master’s bed-room.” 

“Won't you wait until he comes down, sir?” 

“I think not,” replied Lennard dryly. 
“We're not taking any chances. We would 
much prefer to interview Mr. Kern in his bed- 
room—before he recovers from that intoxicated 
stupor.” 

The inspector had another look round the 
room,* and Tinker found an opportunity of 
having a word with Blake. 

“You don’t seem very bucked, guy’nor,” he 
remarked, in a low voice. 

“That’s a very simple problem, Tinker—I’m 
not bucked,” replied Blake. . “In fact, Pm the 
opposite to bucked.” 

“But isn’t everything as we expected?” 

“Tt is not at all what I expected,” murmured 
the detective. “For example, I had no antici- 
pation of finding Kern’s library in such 
disorder. This evidence of a struggle is a 
puzzle.” 

Tinker stared. 

“A puzzle?” he repeated. 
reckon on it?” 

“Tt is the very last thing we reckoned on,” 
growled Blake. “My dear Tinker, the evidence 
on the common indicates that Waldo was struck 
down from a blow behind.” 

“T know it does, sir.” 

“Well, does that allow of any preliminary 
struggle?” asked Blake. “If Waldo was struck 
down from behind, there could have been no 
struggle at all. All this has been faked. I’m 
certain of it.” $ 

“But couldn’t they have struggled first?” 

“Come, come!” said Blake. “Where are your 
wits, Tinker? If there had been any genuine 
fight in this room, Kern would have been the 
loser. Surely you must realise that?” 

“Jove, you're right there, sir!” agreed 
Tinker, with a start. “Waldo would never have 
lost in a rough and tumble, would he?” 

“He would not,” said Blake. “But Simon 
Kern would. I don’t mind telling you that I’m 
very curious to go upstairs and have a look at 
Mr. Kern. I’m so curious that I want to go 
now.” 

He turned to Lennard. 

“What are you going to do?” he asked. 

“Well, there’s only one course, isn’t there?” 
asked the Scotland Yard man, in a low voice. 
“What with Waldo’s body out there, and this 
note on the desk, and all this other evidence, 
it’s a pretty clear case against Kern. I’m 
going upstairs to arrest him.” 

“Do you object if we come?” 

Lennard grinned. 

“My dear man, what a question!” he said. 
“Do you think I want to join poor Waldo out 
there? Kern’s a pretty dangerous customer, it 
seems—although he may be more docile now 
that he’s had time to sober down. I’d like you 
and Tinker to lend a hand, all the same.” 

He walked over to Mrs. Finch and gently 
shook her shoulder. The woman was scared, 
and she looked up with a frightened start. 

“Now, Mrs. Finch, wed like to have a talk 
with your master,” said Lennard. “Perhaps 
you'll be good enough to show us his bed- 
room?” 

“He'll be furious if.you walk in before he’s 
dressed, sir,” faltered the woman, “He hates 
to be disturbed.” 

“And I shall hate to disturb him, but Pm 
afraid it. can’t be helped,” replied the ©.1.D. 
man, “You see, Mrs. Finch, we want to get 
the truth out of Mr. Kern, and it’ll be all the 
better to take him by surprise. Now, don’t 
excite yourself. Just lead the way and you 
won’t come to any harm.” 

The woman was very agitated, but she pulled 
herself together sufficiently to obey orders. And. 


“But didn’t we 
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they all left the library and went across the 
lounge hall and then up the broad staircase. 
Going down a wide corridor, Mrs. Finch halted 
in front of a door at the end. 

“This is 
whispered. 

“All right,” breathed Lennard. “Knock, 
and we'll hear what he says. If he answers, 
leave the rest to me.” 

She knocked, but there was a dead silence 
from, within. Again Mrs. Finch knocked, 
hammering loudly upon the panels. But the 
result was no more promising. 

“Come on!” said Lennard curtly. 

He grasped the doorknob and turned it. He 
was obviously expecting to find the door locked, 
for he put his shoulder against the panel. But 
the door burst open and they all entered the 
bed-room. 

“Confound!” roared Lennard. 
flown!” 

One glance was sufficient. The bed was in 
disorder, there were a number of dressing-table 
drawers open, and the whole room. bore 
evidences of a hasty departure on the part of 
the late occupant. 

There were two other rooms connected with 
this apartment—a_ dressing-room and a bath- 
room. Both were empty. 

Simon. Kern had bolted. 


» 


the master’s room, sir,” she 


“The bird’s 


Surprise Item. 


HE chief inspector scratched his head. 

“This is a bit of a frost, but it 

doesn’t worry me much,” he said. 

“We'll have a quick look downstairs 

and then TIl hurry back to head- 

quarters and start things moving. If Mr. ‘Kern 

thinks that he can get away with this sort of 

thing he’s made a bit of a mistake. We shall 
have to teach him differently.” 

Mrs. Finch was standing in the doorway. 

“Tsn’t the master here?” she asked wonder- 
ingly. “It isn’t like him to go off without 
seeing me first and giving me orders.” 

“I think Mr. Kern was rather absent-minded 
this morning,” said Lennard. “Well make 
quite certain that he isn’t here, and then I 
shall have to put a policeman in possession, 
Mrs. Finch. You needn’t be ‘afraid of him; 
he’ll be quite harmless.” 

A policeman—here, in the house?” faltered 
the housekeeper, 

“Two, in fact,” ipho Lennard. “One in 
the library and one in the hall. I think I had 
better explain to you, Mrs. Finch, that Mr. 
Kern is suspected of murder, and I should, 
therefore, advise you to be very careful about 
what you say to anybody, and 

“Look out!” said Tinker abruptly. The un- 
fortunate housekeeper was on the point of 
swooning, but she just managed to recover her- 
self. She stared at them all in terror, her face 
as pale as chalk. 

“Murder?” she breathed. “The master?” 

They managed to soothe her, and Tinker was 
left with her while Blake and Lennard swiftly 
looked round. The downstairs rooms were 
mostly out of use, the one small sitting-room 
containing Simon Kern’s breakfast proving 
empty. 

Ellen, the maid, who was hovering about in 
a fine state of agitation, declared that Mr. 
Kern had not come downstairs. She was sure 
of it, because she had been in the hall prac- 
tically all the time. 

“Ts there no other staircase?” asked Blake. 

“Why, yes, sir; there’s the back stairs,” 
replied the girl, “but Mr. Kern wouldn’t use 
them! They’re only for us servants.” 

“Somehow, I don’t think Mr. Kern was very 
particular this morning,” replied Lennard. 
“Come along, Blake, we’d better have a look.” 

They made their way to the servants 
quarters and found the staircase. Quite near 
to it there was a side door which led out upon 





a shady path, where 
abundance. 

Beyond this was a small lawn, with a tennis 
court farther on. A gardener. was pottering 
about just outside the door of a conservatory. 
Lennard made a bee-line for him, 

“Just a minute, my man,” he said. 
you seen Mr, Kern this morning?” 

“Why, yes, sir,” replied the gardener, 

“You have?” shouted Blake. 

“Not ten minutes ago, sir,” said the man. 
“The master came down the path an’ went out, 
I believe, by the gate at the bottom of the 
garden. Carryin’ a case, he was.” 

Lennard glanced at Blake and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Just as we thought,” he said. “He must 
have heard us talking—perhaps he heard our 
voices—and he took the tip and bolted. Why, 
what’s the frown about?” he added curiously. 

“Pm surprised to hear that Mr, Kern was 
seen this morning,” replied Blake. “I wasn’t 
expecting it.’ He turned to the gardener. 
“You are quite sure it was your master who 
went down the path?” he asked. 

“Sure it was Mr. Kern?” said the man. “Of 
course I’m sure, sir! You couldn’t Dias Ss Mr. 
Kern!” 

“Did he speak to you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Didn't he even nod or turn his face in your 
direction?” 

“Now that I come to think of it, he didn’t, 
sir,” said the man. “That’s queer, too. The 
master usually has a word or two. I dessay 
he was in a hurry.” 

Blake was looking more at ease. 

“I` say,, what’s the idea?” said Lennard 
curiously, as they went back to the house. 
“Why didn’t you expect to see Kern?” 

“TIL tell you later,- Lennard,” replied the 
detective. “But here’s just a hint. Don’t be 
too sure that you have got hold of this case 
right. I’m not at all satisfied with it.” 

“It’s as plain as the nose on your face,” 
declared Lennard. “You’resoften right, Blake, 
and more often than not you see things that 
I don’t. And that’s a handsome admission 
when you come to think of it. But this time I 
am quite satisfied that you won’t get one over 
on me. I’m going off to the Yard and I mean 
to spread the net for Kern. In fact, Pll tele“ 
phone from this instrument indoors. We’ll soon 
have “him!” 


WENTY minutes later, Sexton Blake 
and Tinker were walking towards the 
Grey Panther. Tinker was feeling 
rather disappointed. 

“Tsn’t there anything more we can 
do, guv’nor?” he asked. “I thought perhaps 
you'd be interested in tracking Kern down.” 

Blake shook his head. 
“We can leave that to Lennard,” he said. 
“Lennard is getting very busy. He is seeing 


creepers grew in 


“Have 


> 


‘about having the body conveyed to the 


mortuary, and he is fetching experts from the 
Yard to take possession of the house, and a 
hundred and one other things are happening. 
We don’t want to be mixed up in all that 
tumult. We'll get back to Baker Street for 
an early lunch.” 

Tinker looked at the detective squarely. 

“There’s something about this case you 
haven’t told me of, guv’nor,” he said bluntly. 
“What is it? Don’t you think that Kern com- 
mitted the murder?” 

“Well, frankly, I don’t.” 

“You mean that Waldo was really killed by 
lightning?” 

“T don’t mean that, either.” 

“Then what the dickens do you mean, 
guv’nor?” demanded Tinker, exasperated. “If 
Waldo wasn’t killed by lightning, and if Kern 
didn’t murder him, how did he die?” 

“I wonder?” murmured Blake. 

“Took here, guv’nor, if there’s anything——” 

~ “Let’s give it a rest for av bit. Tinker,” in- 
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terrupted Blake pleasantly. “But I think 
there’ll be one or two surprises in this case yet.” 

“Tt’s a bit thick, guv’nor. You might tell 
me,” said Tinker gruffly. “Well, anyhow, old 
Sir Rodney is safe now. Kern was the last of 
his enemies, and he’s too busy to`bother about 
any revenge.” 

“Sir Rodney is well away in the Swiss Lake 
District,” said Blake. “Iam glad he took my 
advice, and went away in secret. The whole 
affair is as good as over now, so we might as 
well take a rest.” 

Blake said no more, and would not enter any 
discussion as they drove back to Baker Street. 
They arrived just after eleven o’clock, and 
walked into the consulting-room at once. 

“And about time, too,” said a familiar voice. 

Tinker jumped about a yard. Rupert Waldo, 
languid and smilin 
comfortable chair, 
cigars. ' 

“Waldo!” yelled Tinker, 
the——” 

“I won’t say that I expected to see him here, 
but I am not in the least surprised,” said Blake 
coolly. “Waldo, haven’t you got an infernal 
nerve to come to my chambers?” 

“I thought you knew that I had an infernal 
nerve!” said Waldo. “But there’s nothing 
particularly brazen about this little call, is 
there? I had an idea that you would welcome 
me.” 

“But you’re dead!” shouted Tinker. 

“Not this time,” replied Waldo calmly, 
“Sorry to disappoint you, old fellow, but——” 

“Disappoint me!” interrupted Tinker. “I’m 
jolly glad to see you alive! But I can’t under- 
stand it! Who was that we found on Wimble- 
don Common? I believe you did it on purpose 
to fool the guv’nor so that you could crow over 
him.” 3 

“Well, Pin not crowing, am I?” said Waldo. 
“If it comes to that, I don’t believe Blake was 
fooled.” 

“T was for a while, but not all the time,” said 
Blake.. “And I am amazed, Waldo, that you 
should come here like this. Even if Kern’s 
death was accidental, your own actions——” 

“Kern’s death?” repeated Waldo curiously. 

“Kern’s death, guv’nor?” said Tinker, 
staring. 

“I wasn’t deceived by that dead body, 
Tinker,” replied Blake. “Just at first, as I 
have said, I feared that Waldo was the victim.” 

“Tm glad you feared it,” said Waldo. “That’s 
rather nice of you.” 

“But I soon came to the conclusion that there 
had been a lot of trickery,” continued Blake, 
his voice very stern. “Before we proceed any 
further, Waldo, I want to ask you one straight- 
forward question, and I believe you have 
honour enough to give me a straight-forward 
answer.” 

“Thanks,” said Waldo. “Go ahead!” 

“Did you murder Simon Kern?” asked Blake. 

A spasm of pain crossed the Wender Man’s 
face. 

“Come, Blake, you know me better than that, 
don’t you?” he asked quietly. “Murder isn’t 
in my line, as I thought you knew.” 

“Then Kern met his death accidentally?” 

“Did he? How should I know?” 

“My only hat!” ejaculated Tinker. 
the dead man was Kern all the time?” 


“So I take it,” replied Blake. “You went to 
Kern’s house Jast night, Waldo, and there was 
a fight. You naturally won—with all your 
strength—and you proceeded to fake the 
evidence so that the appearances would show 
that you were the murdered man and Kern the 
murderer. Having made your preparations, 
you went up ‘to Kern’s bed-room and coolly 
occupied it.” 

“Now, why the dickens couldn’t I have 
thought of that?” said Tinker wonderingly. 

“You haven’t such a big imagination,” 
Waldo. 

“It’s all very well to talk lightly and to be 
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so much at your ease, but this affair is serious,” 
said Blake. “You haven’t yet answered my 
question, Waldo. I am sorry if I am ‘hurting 
you, but——” 

“I didn’t murder Kern—if that’s what you 
want me “to say,” replied the Wonder-Man. 

“Then he -was accidentally killed in the 
fight?” 

“Hold o iola on!” said Waldo. “There’s 
something all wrong here. Unless you’re very 
careful, you’ll get me mixed. Do you mean to 
say, Blake, that you believe Kern is dead, and 
that I had something to do with his death?” 

“I believe that you went to Kern last night, 

‘and that somehow he died,” replied Blake. 
“You took his body on to the common, and so 
prepared it that the lightning would be held 
responsible—and, furthermore, that you would 
be mistaken for the victim.” 


“I admit that I wanted to die quietly,” 
agreed Waldo. 

“Wait a minute!” said Blake. . “Having per- 
formed this part of your programme, you went 
back to Kern’s house and occupied his bed-room. 
This morning you went off, and even deceived 
the gardener.” 

Waldo threw his cigar away and rose to his 

- feet. 

“I don’t want to crow over ` yay, Blake, but 
for once in your life you are horribly at sea,” 
he grinned. “You’ve got the whole thing 
wrong from start to finish. Your theory sounds 
all right, but it’s—well, tripe. Kern isn’t dead 
at all.” 

“Not dead?” 

“Of course he isn’t!” said Waldo. “I don’t 
know anything about what, happened at his 
house this morning, or where his gardener 
comes into the picture. But if the man says he 
saw Kern—well, he saw him. He certainly 
didn’t see me, because I haven’t been near the 

. place since the small hours.” 

“And that dead body?” ` 

“I don’t know him from Adam, poor fellow.” 

“You assure me that he is not Simon Kern?” 

“I can, at least, swear that he’s not Simon 
Kern,” replied Waldo, nodding.- “I'll tell you 
the whole yarn, if you like. In fact, that’s why 
I came here. I rang up’the Yard not long ago 
and took the liberty of using your name, Blake 
—to say nothing of your voice. I asked for 
Lennard, and I got him. Then I heard that 
Kern had tscaped—which, of course, was quite 
contrary to my scheme. That’s why I’m here.” 

Tinker passed a hand over his brow. 

“This is too much for me!” he said weakly. 
“Pm dizzy!” 

“What is this precious scheme of yours, any- 
how?” asked Blake. “I’m sorry I suspected you 
of murder, Waldo—in fact, I had an inkling 
that the death had been accidental. And it 
seems that the whole of my reconstructed 
edifice has tumbled down.” 

“We're all liable to run off the rails now and 
again,” said Waldo soothingly. “Even the 
great Sexton Blake isn’t always right. PI bet 
you've made many a blunder, old man, but 
you’ve managed to hush them up.” 

He grinned and Blake smiled. 

“And there are many that I haven’t hushed 
up,” he replied dryly. 

“Well, if you like; I’ll give you my end of the 
yarn, and then you'll be able’to get the hang of 
it,” said Waldo. “I’m after Simon Kern, to 
put it in a nutshell. 

“I thought I-had him, but the blighter has 
dodged me, and I’ve got an idea that the police 
won't track him. They’ve issued a warrant 
against him for murdering me, haven’t they? 
They'll never catch him. But there’s more than 
a chance that we-can, Blake.” 

The detective sat down. 

“Before we have any more discussion, let’s 
haye this story of yours,” he said. “We don’t 
want to get mixed.” 

“Ye gods!” groaned Tinker. ‘ Mixed? I’m 
like a jigsaw puzzle already! Throw me a line, 
guy’nor—I'm floundering !” 











The Doomed Stranger. 


à UPERT WALDO smiled genially. 

“Of course, Tinker, we make excuses 
for you,” he said, in a kindly voice. 
“We know that your brain-power is 
only limited, and——” 

“Apparently my own brain-power is just as 
scant!” interrupted Blake gruffly. “It’s not 
often I’m so far off the track, Waldo,'and I am 
particularly keen to hear what actually hap- 
pened.” 

“Bring forth the drinks, then let us lubri- 
cate our throttles, and we'll start in,” said 
Waldo. “Don’t think I’m asking for a gargle, 
Blake. Only a slight hint.” 

One might have thought that Rupert Waldo 
was an honoured guest under Blake’s roof. His 
coolness was amazing. He certainly did not act 
like a criminal in the presence of the only man 
he actually feared. 

Tinker produced a whisky decanter and a 
siphon of soda, and Waldo helped himself to a 
modest tot. Blake didn’t drink. 





** Hallo, Blake!” 
nonchalant figure, at the sight of whom Tinker jumped visibly. 


Scott!" he gasped. 


“Now, before I begin, 
that this is, in the words of our novelists, the 
plain, unvarnished truth,” said Waldo. “PH 
tell you just what happened, Blake, and then 
you can decide upon the next move.” 

“Were waiting,” said Blake briefly. 

“Well, 1 went to Wimbledon Common last 
night—or, rather, in the small hours—on pure 
chance,” said Waldo, settling back in his chair. 
“The idea suddenly came to me, and I acted on 
it. I am staying at the Hotel Cosmos, as you 
perhaps know, under the highly ‘ respectable 
name of Colonel Hampson. Needless to say, I 
haven’t been back there since the supposed 
murder. I’m dead.” 

“You're taking a risk, going about in your 
own personality,” said Tinker. 

“My dear chap, that’s just where I’m safe,” 
smiled Waldo. “If everybody thinks I’m dead, 
there’s not a chance ina thousand that I shall 


I want to assure you 


+ be recognised. 


“Well, for some time past I have had my eye 
on Kern. He’s the last of that dirty trio who 
Sir Rodney Drummond instructed me to squash. 
I’ve been well after him for over a week—and 
just at the present time, I fancy, he is quiver- 
ing like a pole-axed blanc-mange. You see, Tve 
been using my own peculiar methods with him. 


But more of that anon. Pull me up if I side- 
track the conversation.” 

“You appear to be sidetracking it now,” said 
Blake. “We want to hear what happened last 
night.” s 

“Well, as I told you at first, I went to 
Wimbledon to do some scouting round Kern’s 
house—nothing more,” said Waldo. “It 
occurred to me that I might be able to get into 
his library and rummage among his private 
papers. 

“You see, my scheme was to bowl him out in 
one of his swindling games and get him a long 
stretch of penal servitude. Well, when I got 
to the common the first rumbles of thunder 
were making themselves heard. I thought it 
just as well to let the storm pass before I got 
busy.” 

“Why?” asked Tinker. 

“Because night thunderstorms have a way 
of awakening people,” replied Waldo. “I didn’t 
want Kern to come and disturb me in the middle 
of my operations. I thought the storm would 





Seated in the detective's favourite armchair was a grinning, 


“ Great 
** You—you'’re dead!” 


only be a light one. So I sat down on the 
common behind a clump of gorse, and rumin- 
ated upon life. And that internal storm, 
instead of petering out, came up like a tornada, 
The lightning was so terrific that I was fasci- 
nated, watching it.” 

“And you still sat on the common—in the 
rain?” asked Tinker. 

“Tm not quite an imbecile!” retorted Walde 
“At that time the rain wasn’t coming down, 
but when a few cupfuls pattered round me— 
drops as large as half-crowns—I thought it time 
to move. So I took shelter under one of the 
big trees.” 

“That was a risky——” 

“Oh, I know that it is unwise to shelter 
under trees during thunderstorms,” continued 
Waldo. “But I’m a careless beggar like that. 
I’m a bit of a fatalist. If I’m booked to die 
by being struck by lightning, it doesn’t much 
matter where I stand. And I much preferred a 
dry back to a wet one—so I parked myself 
under that tree. The rain poured down, and 
the thunder rolled and the lightning flashed. 
You'll pardon my eloquence, but’ the storm 
deserves it. It was a real beauty. And then, 
at just about that time, the doomed stranger 
appeared. 
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“The which?” asked Tinker. 

“I shall refer to him as the doomed stranger, 
because I don’t know him by any other name,’ 
replied Waldo. “I spotted him coming across the 
common through the rain, and I believe he was 
a bit dazed. Perhaps he had received a shock 
from one of the earlier flashes. Anyhow, the 
poor fellow was tumbling along through the 
patches of gorse, and didn’t seem to know where 
he was or what he was doing. 

“I was just about to hail him, and to urge 
him to join me under the tree, when something 
happened which proved that you can’t always 
go by hearsay; and, incidentally, I take it that 
I’m not destined to end this earthly round by 
being struck by lightning. $ 

“In short, there was a sudden blinding flash. 
So blinding, that I can’t describe it properly. 
It simply came down like a streak, with a 
peculiar hissing noise. It was all over in an 
instant, of course, and I shouldn’t like to 
experience another such happening. Why on 
earth I wasn’t struck I can’t-possibly imagine. 
The: lightning seemed to hit the ground all 
round me.” 

“T presume it hit the man you have referred 
to as the doomed stranger?” 

“We're coming to that,” replied Waldo. “I 
was simply bowled clean over—flung to the 
ground as though a giant had wreaked his will 
upon me. Without the slightest exaggeration, 
Blake, I was paralysed for.over ten minutes— 
literally paralysed. 

“In fact, I thought it was all up with me. 
For an awful moment I believed that I was 
completely crippled. Every time I tried to move 
an arm or a leg I expected to see electric sparks 
coming out of me. Fully twenty minutes must 
have elapsed hefore I had enough power to get 
to my feet. I’m confoundedly lucky to be alive. 
Of course, the effect soon wore off after I was 
up, and I half decided to. give up my project 
and to get back to the Cosmos. 

“Somehow, I seemed to remember having 
heard a kind of scream, and then I remembered 
that I hadn't seen any more of that stranger. 
Tt gave me a bit of a turn, because I recalled 
that the lightning had struck at just about the 
place where I had last spotted the chap. Any- 
how, I scouted round, just on the off-chance 
of being of use. The rain had stopped then, 
and the storm was passing. Then I found it.” 

He paused, and shook his head sombrely. 

“No need to describe what I found, you two— 
you've seen it,” he went on slowly. “The poor 
beggar. was killed instantly, that’s one mercy. 
That flash of lightning had just wiped him out. 
And while I stood there, looking down at him, 
an idea came to me—quite a brilliant idea. 
Why shouldn’t I turn this accidental death to 
account? It hadn’t taken me long to see that 
the dead man was just about my own build.” 

“My hat!” said Tinker. “I’m beginning to 
see daylight !” 

“I half decided to chuck it up, though, when 
I remembered that the man probably had a wife 
and children, or parents,” continued Waldo. 
“Tt wasn’t a particularly nice job, but I 

searched him. * There wasn’t a thing in that 
man’s clothes to establish his identity. Not a 
card—not a letter—nothing! He was fairly 
well dressed, and there were a few odd shillings 
in his pocket. But nothing to tell me who he 
was. So I thought I might as well go ahead 
with the business. 

“Tt was quite simple. I had already turned 
out the man’s pockets, and I transferred all my 
own pocket contents into his. I saw no reason 
why he shouldn’t be accepted as me—dead.” 

“But why did you want to perform this 
hoax?” 

“My idea of poetic justice,” replied Waldo. 
“I dare say you'll call it one of my characteristic 
stunts, and perhaps it was. But you'll see the 
full purport of the idea soon. 
you now. My plan was to-make it appear that 

-I was dead, and that Kern had murdered me.” 

“But you were supposed to have been struck 

by lightning,” said Tinker. 


In fact, PI tell . 


“I know; but I reckoned that, after setting 
a little trail, Blake would follow it up and sus- 
pect Kern,” said Waldo. “Or if Blake didn’t, 
the police certainly would. Incidentally, the 
police have! Doesn’t it strike you as being 
rather fitting that Kern should, be shoved into 
the dock and sentenced to death for a ‘ murder’ 
that he didn’t commit? Rathér rich punish- 
ment for the skunk, eh?” 

“Hang it, Waldo, that wouldn’t have been 
playing the game!” protested Tinker, 

“Why not?” . 

“Because it would have been murder itself— 
on your part,” replied Tinker. “If Kern had 
been hanged for that supposed crime——” 

“He would have got his deserts!” interrupted 
Waldo. “Kern murdered Maitland, and my 
little dodge would only have served the ends of 
justice.” 

“That is one way of looking at it, I suppose,” 
admitted Blake. “But we don’t know that 
Kern actually murdered Maitland.” 

“You're satisfied about it, aren’t your” 

“Well, yes.” 

“Then what’s the quibble?” 

“Tt is one thing for you and I to be satisfied, 
Waldo, and another thing for the law to be 
satisfied,” said Blake. “And even if you are 
prepared to take the law into your own hands, 
Iam not. But go ahead with your story—let’s 
hear the rest.” 

“The next thing I did was to lay a trail to 
Kern’s house,” replied Waldo, “Tt was a com- 
paratively easy matter for me to break into the 
library, and it didn’t take me long to fake up 
the evidence. I wonder if you found a tiepin 
on the body, Blake?” 

“T did.” 

“And you recognised it?” 

“Yes; it was Kern's.” 

“T put it there, as a kind of subtle touch,” 
explained Waldo, with a grin. “I was sure 
you'd spot it, and I was equally sure you'd 
recognise it. I found it on Kern’s desk, and I 
noticed that the thread of the little stub at the 
end—the thing that keeps a valuable tiepin 
secure—was worn out. I take it that Kern. had 
put it on his desk to be sent for repair. Any- 
how, it came in handy.” : 

“What about the bloodstains?” 

“Mine.” 

“And the gory poker?” asked Tinker. 

“That was my gore, too.” 

“But you werert’t injured,” said Blake. 

“That was nothing. I gave myself a punch 
on the nose, and tapped about half a pint,” said 
Waldo complacently. “It was worth it. That 
fellow got that head wound by being flung 
against a stone by the force of the lightning. 1 
buried the stone so as you wouldn’t find it. 
When I left Kern’s place, I felt that everything 
was all set. The body would be discovered, the 
trail to the house would be found, and Kern 
would be implicated. I pictured him being 
arrested for murder, and I was getting ready to 
enjoy the developments.” 

“And then what?” 

“Well, as I went back to town T began think- 
ing,” said Waldo. “I could see all sorts of 
things going wrong. Perhaps some ordinary 
people would find that body, and then crowds 
would come round, obliterating my carefully 
prepared trail. And t occurred to me that 
Kern would get rather active when he found his 
library in the state I had left it. So an addition 
to the scheme was indicated. It wasn’t good 
enough to leave that tricky affair to the police.” 

“So you thought of the guv’nor?” asked 
Tinker. 

“Exactly !” nodded Waldo. “I left it as late 
as I dared—just after seven o’clock—and rang 
up.” 

“So you were that woman, were you?” said 
Blake gruffly. 

“Awfully sorry; but I had to be careful,” 
apologised Waldo. “Still, I didn’t imitate the 
feminine tones so badly, did 1?” 

“I fancy you’ye met Kern’s housekeeper,” 
said Blake. -~ ; 





“I thought you 


would jump to that,” 
chuckled the Wonder-Man. “Yes, I’ve had two 


nice little chats with Mrs, Finch. I called upon 
her twice last week in the guise of an insurance 
agent. So when I rang you up, Blake, I gave 
a spirited imitation of Mrs. Finch’s tones. 

“You see, my idea was to get you on the job, 
knowing that you would bite. I thought there 
was just a chance of you rumbling the whole out- 
fit ; but even this didn’t worry me, because I was 
sure you would get the police into the case, and 
I could count on them all right. Quite simple, 
wasn’t it?” 

Sexton Blake made rather a wry face. 

“You fooled me, Waldo, and I’ve got to admit 
it,” he replied. “But I can’t understand why 
you came here.” 

“For one thing, I wanted to relieve your 
mind,” grinned Waldo. “I knew how upset you 
would be about my demise, so I wanted to dis- 
illusion you—particularly after I had heard that 
Kern had escaped. I wanted to help you, Blake 
—to lend you my valuable assistance in getting 
the beggar. It’s a shame that he should bolt 
like that, after all my pains.” 

“But there’s one thing you’ve overlooked, 
Waldo,” said Sexton Blake. “I’m not interested 


‘in Kern.” 


“Rats!” replied the Wonder-Man. “You're 
perfectly keen to bring home that Maitland 
murder to him, As a man who likes to see 
justice done, you can’t have any other desire, 
And, as I have said, I'll help.” 

Blake was frowning. 

“There's one thing I can’t quite understand,” 


ie 





Jt 


as if he were a child, 





swung him over his head, and flung him headlong on to the couch. 


he said. “I take it that you did all, that work 
in Kern’s house without his knowledge?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“And when we got to Kern’s house this morn- 
ing, Kern was in bed, and he refused to listen 
to his housekeeper,” said Blake musingly. “In 
fact, he never knew that his library had been 
tampered with. Why, then, did he bolt?” 

“By jingo, yes!” said Tinker, with a start. 
“We thought he had run because he was wanted 
for murder; but Waldo’s yarn has upset that 
theory. Why did Kern sheer off like that?” 

Waldo smiled indulgently. 

“T think I can explain that, too,” he re- 
marked. “The fact is, Kern was on edge, and 
he was quite ready to run at the slightest pro- 
vocation. My idea is to let things go on just as 
they are, Blake.” 

“That, of course, is impossible.” 

“Why?” asked Waldo. “There’s no reason 
why you two should tell anybody that I’m alive. 
I suggest that the deception shall be carried 
on, Kern arrested, and-put into the dock for 
murdering me, Think of the unique situation, 
Blake! Doesn’t it appeal to your” 

“Not in the least.” 

“T thought it wouldn’t!” sighed Waldo. 

“Think of that unknown man,” went on 
Blake. “If the police are allowed to main- 
tain their false impression that you are the 
dead man, the poor fellow’s true identity will 
never be sought for. And it is quite likely there 


are anxious relatives searching for him—wait- 
ing for him.” 

“That’s a point, I'll admit,” said Waldo. 
“But in the face of this more important aspect, 
Iis 

“No; I must remove this misapprehension at 
once,” declared Blake. “The policè must be 
informed of the absolute truth.” 

“Remember, I’ve been speaking in con- 
fidence,” warned Waldo. 

“Nonsense!” retorted Blake. “You did not 
bind me to any secrecy, and I’m telling yoa 
quite frankly that I shall set the thing to rights 
as soon as ever I possibly can.” 

" “But look here i 

“The police have no- case against Kern, and 
it is utterly wrong that he should be hounded,” 
continued Blake. “A word from me will put 
the whole thing on a different footing, and——” 

“But dammit, man, what’s the idea of this 
Simon Kern Protection Society?” interrupted 
Waldo. “There are men in Dartmoor this 
minute whose’ boots that skunk isn’t fit to lick 
clean. You know that as well as I do, Blake, 
so why on earth should you worry yourself 
about him being hounded?” 

“Because I always strive to be just,” replied 
Blake quietly. “Happily, my conscience is not 
quite so loose as yours, Waldo. If there’s a 
real case against Kern Ill hunt him with un- 
qualified vigour, but when there’s no case at 
all it is my duty to tell the police so,” 
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Setting. the Trap. 
UPERT WALDO gave another sigh, 
“That’s the worst of you, Blake— 
too darned particular,” he said regret- 
fully, “I’m getting more or less honest 
these days, but I don’t carry the thing 
to extremes. We're both convinced that Kern 
murdered Maitland. Well, why shouldn’t the 
brute swing for murdering somebody else? 
What’s the difference?” 

“There’s a big difference,” insisted Blake. 
“Tf Kern had actually killed somebody else it 
would be another matter. But that man on 
the common was struck by lightning and his 
death was purely accidental. We can’t have 
a man hanged for that.” 

“The guy’nor’s right,” said Tinker, “You've 
got to admit it, Waldo.” 

The Wonder-Man shrugged his shoulders. 

“I don’t admit it, but we’ll let it pass,” he 
said. “I thought yow would be particular, 
Blake, so I’m prepared for another approach— 
one that ought to appeal to you. Supposing 
we can establish Kern’s guilt in the other 
murder—the murder of Maitland?” 

“Tf there’s any prospect of that, I'll co- 
operate willingly,” said Blake. “But I warn 
you, Waldo, that I won’t stand for any 
trickery ——” 

“Don’t worry about that—I’m not such a 
fool as to try it,” interrupted Waldo. “I made 
a compact with Sir Rodney Drummond to get 
rid of his three enemies—and he promised me a 
big prize if I succeeded. Well, Maitland has 
gone, and Rorke has gone, 

“Maitland supposedly committed suicide, but 
we know that Kern murdered him. Rorke died 
of fright, and if we can only bring Maitland’s 
murder home to Kern, my job’s done, So, you 
see, I’m jolly anxious to push this thing along.” 

“I can quite see that,” smiled Blake, “But 
what makes you think that we can locate the 
weak spot in Kern’s armour?” 

“TIL tell you,” said Waldo, leaning forward, 
“Let’s go into this together, Blake, Your in- 
terest will be to further the ends of justice— 
mine to get hold of Sir Rodney’s prize. Nothing 
like being frank. By the way, Tinker, what’s 
the idea of that boiled owl expression ?” 

“Im trying to think of something,” said 
Tinker. “Something you said ten minutes ago. 
Oh, I remember! You didn’t explain why Kern 
bolted this morning, although he knew nédthing 
of your tricks.” 

“Were just coming to it, as it happens,” 








said Waldo. “Pl tell you why Kern bolted. I- 


rang up Kern yesterday and genially informed 
him that Sir Rodney Drummond had left the 
Chase with his butler for some unknown 
destination abroad.” 

“Oh, you did!” 

“Yes, Blake, I did!” smiled Waldo. “I told 
Kern that Sir Rodney was well out of his 
reach, I also mentioned that I was Sir 
Rodney’s agent, and that Iwas not only after 
him, but that I would soon get him. I hinted 
that I would have him in a prison cell in less 
than a month. ‘Then I rang off, leaving him 
to his thoughts.” 

“And why on earth did you do this?” 

“Just for my own amusement,” chuckled 
Waldo. “I have my- own way of working, 
Blake, and I wanted to put the wind up Kern, 
and make him quake in his shoes. He evidently 
quaked all right—as he proved this morning 
when he bolted for absolutely nothing.” 

“H’m! [see what you mean,” mused Sexton 
Blake. “Kern must have heard strangers ‘in 
the house and he remembered your warning. 
He thought the police were after him and he 
ran away.” 

“ That’s about the size of it, I suppose.” 

“But how did you know Sir Rodney had gone 
abroad?” 

“Sir Rodney told me himself.” 

“When?” 

“The day before he went abroad,” replied 
Waldo. “I popped down, to Stoke Pudney 


Ha 








` the oracle. 
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Chase to see him and he told me that you had 


suggested the idea, Personally, I thought it 
was good, because it gave me a free hand. I 
was able to devote myself rape cient to 
Kern.” 

“Did Sir Rodney give you a free hand, too?” 

“Well, in a sort of half-hearted way,” said 
Waldo. “He warned me obout keeping the 
fight clean, and all that sort of thing, and I 
promised to go easy. Not that it made any 
difference. I had made up my mind to finish 
the thing, whether I got paid or not. And 
I’m an obstinate brute, Blake.” 

Sexton Blake was looking thoughtful. 

“You told Kern that the Chase was empty?” 


> he asked. 


bi Gs Ps 

“Hm! 
day?” 

“ Exactly,” said Waldo approvingly. “I can 
see your idea, Blake—and I thought of it, 
too.” 

“This morning Kern ran away because he 
feared the police were after him,” pursued 
Blake. “Now, a man like Kern knows every- 
thing there is to know about bolting. He 
might try to get out of England, but I doubt 
it. He knows that the ports are watched too 
closely.” 

“War more likely to lie low for a while.” 

“Yes—and why not at the Chase?” asked 
Blake. “The knowledge that the place is empty 
and deserted would be quite fresh in his mind. 
I wouldn’t mind wagering that Simon Kern has 
bolted for Sir Rodney’s prison-like home. He 
knows the place well—and he knows of those 
enormous high walls and the sinister reputation 
it owns.” 

“What better place for hiding in?” asked 
Waldo, “I believe Kern is there, too, and the 
police will never dream of looking in such a 
spot. In fact, it’s about the last place on earth 
where they’d dream of looking. He could lie 
low there in absolute safety.” 

“But how about proving Kern’s guilt?” put 
in Tinker. “The fact that he’s at the Chase 
won’t make much difference. Before we can 
put him in dock for murder, we've got to get 
evidence.” 2 

Waldo tapped his chest. 

“I have a plan,” he said. 

“You seem to be full of them,” chuckled 
Blake. “Well, let’s have it. What is this 
scheme of yours? I can only hope that it is 
free of your characteristic trickiness.” 

“It’s absolutely innocuous,” replied’ Waldo, 
smiling. “But E rather think it might work 
If I could have done it alone, I 
would have had a shot—but it needs two of us. 
It has been one of my cardinal rules in life to 
work single-handed—and I may as well tell you 
at once that I wouldn’t take any other crook 
into my confidence. But it would be an honour 
to work with you, Blake, and SA hope you'll 
agreé with the little programme.” 

Waldo proceeded to outline his scheme. He 
talked eagerly. is eyes were gleaming, his 
whole being was alert. And as he detailed the 
proposed project, Sexton Blake’s own face 
became more*animated. It was very seldom 
that the great detective allowed his emotions 
to show. 

“Well?” asked Waldo at last. 
itll work?” 

“Tt’s a cert!” said Tinker enthusiastically. 

“I wouldn’t be so optimistic as that,” com- 
mented Blake. “But I am perfectly willing to 
try it, Waldo—and I’ll help you to the bitter 
end.” 

“Good man! That’s a bargain!” 

They shook hands, and Tinker grinned de- 
lightedly. lt was an unusual spectacle to see 
his guv’nor shaking hands on a compact with 
a man who had always been a deadly enemy. 

“There’s one stipulation, however,” warned 
Blake. “We shall have to get Lennard into 
this.” i z 

“Couldn’t we do it on our cwn?” 

“We could, but we need » Scotland Yard man 


And he heard this news only yester- 


“Do you think 


Se re E 


a 
there to take the evidence,” replied Blake. 
“He’s very essential, Waldo—although you may 
not care to meet him.” 

The Wonder-Man grinned. 

“Bless your heart, I shall only be too glad 
to pass the time of day with our friend, the 
chief inspector!” he replied cheerfully. “I only 
hope he won’t come armed with two or three 
warrants for my arrest—on some of those old 
charges.” 

“TIl see if I can get hold of him ow,” said 
Blake. 

He turned to the telephone, and was lucky 
enough to find the chief inspector in his office. 

“That you, Lennard?” said Blake. “Heard 
anything about Kern yet?” 

“No; but Dve got the net out,” replied 
Lennard briskly. “It won’t be long before 
we’ve combed him in.” 

“Can you spare an hour?” asked Sexton 
Blake. “I want you to come round to Baker 
Street at once, Lennard.” 

“Oh, I say! Pm absolutely bunged up——” 

“It’s rather important,” interrupted Blake. 
“Waldo is here.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“Say that again,” came Lennard’s voice. “I 
didn’t hear you!” 

“Waldo is here.” 

“Well, I’m hanged! I thought that was 
what you said at first, but I couldn’t believe 
it!” growled the chief inspector. » “This is 
hardly the time for jokes, Blake, when all’s said 
and done 2 

“It’s not a joke,” broke in the detective. 
“Waldo is here—in my consulting-room. He 
asks me to pay you his compliments. The man’s 
alive, Lennard.” ~ 

“What!” 

“He hoaxed us over that dead body,” 
Blake. 

A few lurid remarks floated across the wire. 

“That trickster again!” roared Lennard. “ Do 
you mean to say he’s alive? And here we are, 
circulating Kern’s description, and describing 
him as a murderer, and What the 
Hang it, Blake, this is too thick!”, 

“Well, come round, and I'll explain.” 

“TI be round there in’ ten minutes!” snorted 
the chief inspector. 


3 
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ALDO extended his hand genially as 
the C.I.D. man came into the 
consulting-room, hot and flustered. 

“Good old Lennard!” said Waldo 
heartily. “It’s a real pleasure to 
meet you as a friend—and not an enemy.” 


“Who said I was a friend?” snapped 
Lennard, taking the proffered hand -neverthe- 
less. “Td like to wring your neck! What the 


thunder do you mean by causing us all this 
trouble? When you’re decently dead, it’s a 
pity you can’t stay dead!” 

“T wanted to, but Blake wouldn’t allow it,” 
he replied. “I only worked that dodge on 
Wimbledon Common this morning to get Kern 
into the soup. But as he escaped, I want to 
help you to capture him.” 

And for half an hour they all talked. Lennard 
was looking in.a very different frame of mind 
when the discussion was over. 

“It’s a chance, anyhow,” he said. “I’m not 
at all sure that you’re right about Kern, 
although this dodge ought to prove it. I 
heliéve Maitland committed suicide. Still, 
there’s no telling.” : 

“We'll force a confession out of him to-night, 
if we have any luck,” said Blake. “It’s Waldo’s 
idea, and I hope it goes through.” 

Lennard looked at the master-crook curiously. 

“Why in the name of wonder don’t you chuck 
up this hunted-hare life and live straight?” he 
asked bluntly. “ There’s nothing in it, ‘Waldo— 
uothing in being a crook,” 

“I sometimes think you're right,” agreed 
Waldo, with an expression of unusital thought- 
fulness on his face. “But it’s difficult. Once 
a man has got a reputation like miue, he ` can. t 


material fears—but unknown dread. 
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very well alter his mode of life. You people 
take care that a man’s past is always raked 
up!” 

Lennard looked uncomfortable. ie 

“That’s not true,” he replied. “When a man 
gets sense, and runs straight, we don’t inter- 
fere with him. But there are thousands of the 
blighters who make a pretence of running 
straight, and they’re on the crook all the time. 
Still, we needn’t discuss this. I expect it’s just 
like pouring water on a duck’s back so far as 
you’re concerned, Waldo.” 

“I’m not so sure,” said the Wonder-Man 
slowly. 


The Haunting of Simon Kern. 


IMON KERN started, and looked round 
fearfully. 
“A rat, I suppose,” he muttered in a 
shaky voice. “Curse this place! I was 
a fool to come here! It’s getting on my 
nerves—it’s enough to drive anybody out of his 
mind!” 

He sat in the library “at the Chase—Sir 
Rodney Drummond’s ancestral home in Surrey. 
He had the entire house in his possession, and 
outside the night wind was sighing mournfully. 

Kern was a big man, with a bloated, blotchy 
face. His eyes were pale blue—unpleasant, 
shifty eyes. 

He sat in Sir Rodney’s favourite chair, and 
the only light in the room was supplied by an 
old-fashioned oil-lamp on the desk. There were 
dark shadows in every corner. 

It was not a pleasant apartment for a man 


who was troubled with jangling nerves. The 
whole place was gloomy and ghostly and 
sinister. It hadn’t been so bad during the 


hours of daylight, but now it was a torment to 
Kern’s ragged nerves. 

Exactly as Sexton Blake had guessed, the 
stockbroker had sought: refuge in Sir Rodney's 
empty house. It seemed such an obvious thing 
to do. And Kern was quite satisfied that he 
had got beyond the reach of the police. 

Nobody had seen him come, and his presence 
at the Chase was unsuspected. An inspection of © 
the store-rooms had relieved him. There was 
food to last him well over. a month, and the enor- 
mously high walls which surrounded the grounds 
had given him a sensation of security and com- 
fort at first. 

But now his view was changing. 

He felt hemmed in—a prisoner already. 

It was late—close upon midnight—but Kern 
had not thought of retiring. Indeed, when 
he slept, he would sleep in this very chair. 
Nothing would induce him to go upstairs— 
through that shadowy old hall, and along the 
ghostly upper corridors. 

He was not usually a nervous man. At any 
ordinary time, indeed, he would have laughed 
at the shadows of this old house. Kern was a 
big, blustering individual, and under normal 
cireumstances he was full of blatant boldness. 

But now he was a wreck of his usual self. 

He was a prey to a thousand fears. Not 
He could, 
not give a name to his horror. The house had 
got on his nerves—had worked him up to such a 
pitch that every little creak gave him a jar. 


Occasionally a faint scratching would come 
from the skirting—a rat, perhaps. A board 
would creak, and the old shutters would rattle 
in the wind. 

Kern wanted more light, but there were no 
other lamps, and he was in mortal dread lest this 
solitary illumination -should give out, He 
cursed himself again and again for having come 
to the place. 

But when he remembered that this was a safe 
haven, he resigned himself. Protected by those 
great walls, shut in this empty old house, he was 
as safe as though he were the lord of a feudal 
fortress. 

And the irony of it was that Kern was labour- 
ing under a complete delusion. 
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He had no knowledge 6f that death 
on Wimbledon Common. He knew 
nothing of the disorder in his own 
library. He hadn’t the faintest inkling 
that warrants had been issued for his 
arrest on a charge of murder. 

No; he had been scared ‘into. this 
sudden plight by hearing strangers in 
his house that morning—by hearing his 
housekeeper’s plaintive sobbing. Ina 
moment of panic he fled, the victim of 
a guilty conscience. 

For he remembered that phone call of 
Waldo’s, too. 

Only recently he had effected a con- 
siderable swindle in worthless oil shares 
—and he had jumped to the conclusion 
that the police were after him in 
connection with these. 

So his fears regarding the police were 
not acute. 

Seotland Yard were not likely to 
institute much of a hunt for a mere 
swindler. .There would be a hue and 
ery. If Kern had known the real 
nature of the warrant against him, his 
condition would have been abject, in- 
deed. 

His fears were those of a nervous 
wreck—not merely those of a criminal 
who was hiding from justice. 

It was only natural, perhaps, that in 
his morbid state of mind he should think 
of morbid things. He tried to steady 
himself, but in vain. His thoughts went 
back to Maitland—to Rorke. 

Their deaths had worried him. 

Maitland had. died by his—Kern’s 
hand. Hubert Rorke had not possessed 
the pluck to help. But what of Rorke 
himself? He had gone now, too—and 
he had died of fright. 

Kern had recently read the report of 
the inquest with inward misgivings. 
There was something uncanny about the 
series of disasters. First Maitland had 
been arrested, and he had been mur- 
dered that his tongue should be silenced. 

Then Rorke had gone, Would it be his own 
turn next? 

Kern remembered that voice over the tele- 
phone. Sir Rodney Drummond’s agent—and 
this man was on his trail! He was going to 
smash him as he had smashed his feHow-black- 
mailers. The stockbroker felt that his years of 
immunity were at an end. 

In spite of himself, he kept thinking of 
Maitland. 

He sat there in his chair, a flabby, pitiful 
wreck. He thought of that past crime of his. 
Oscar Maitland had been arrested, and released 
on bail. And Kern had feared that his associate 
would turn King’s Evidence—and so he had 
poisoned him. 

The world thought that Maitland had com- 
mitted suicide, but Kern knew the truth. 

And now that he was alone in this gloomy old 
house, with endless fears haunting him, his 
thoughts continually dwelt upon Maitland. It 
would have been different in an hotel, or even in 
an empty house in London. 

But this old pile was enough to drive him mad. 

He was cut off from the world—utterly alone. 
He felt that some doom was hovering over him. 
And, then, there was the uncertainty of it all. 

He did not even know if it was necessary for 
him to hide. Perhaps the police hadn’t been 
after him at all! “Perhaps he was allowing his 
fears to overrule his common-sense ? 

“TIl get out of this to-morrow !” he muttered. 
“PJI leave this infernal place as soon as it’s day- 
light. I don’t care if they get me! Pd rather 
be in a cell than—— What was that?” 

He swung round with a jumpy start. 

From apparently nowhere, a chilly draught 
had cut across the room. The oil-lamp flickered 
and for a dreadful moment Kern believed that 
it was going out, 


Forcing the window silently, 
stealthily entered Kern's house. 





He rose to his feet and looked round him. He 
was breathing hard. 

The shutters were up at the window, and the 
curtains were drawn. It was a quaint old room, 
lined with great bookshelves. Fusty volumes 
stared down at him from the gloom, and there 
were all sorts of recesses and deep corners. 

It had seemed so lucky to get into this place of 
safety at first—but now he wanted to flee. But 
he could not pluck up the courage. There was 
that wilderness of a garden to go through, with 


the frowning walls looking down on him. No, 
he would have to stay here for the night. He 


could do nothing else. 

He sat down again, shakily pulled out a cigar, 
and lit it. 

A moment later it was burning unevenly down 
one side, and his restless teeth had split the 
other end of it. He hurled it into the fireplace 
with a curse of rage. x 

“What’s the good?” he panted. “I can’t 
smoke! I can’t read, and unless I get some 
sleep I shall go off my head !” 

Again that dread feeling came over him—the 
haunting fear that he was to share the same 
fate as his two associates. A week or so ago 
they had been alive, prosperous, healthy. Now 
they were both in their graves. He was the 
only one left. 

He heaped curses upon the head of Sir Rodney 
Drummond, and resolved that he would make 
every endeavour to find out where the baronet 
had gone. Yes, he would locate him—he would 
trail him down, and silence him for ever. 
Couldn’t he use the same methods as he had em- 
ployed with Oscar Maitland? 

A poisoner ! 

Kern shuddered. Of all murderers, the 
poisoner is the worst. He seemed to regard 
himself in a detached sort of way, as though he 
were another being. There was no conscience 


the Wonder-Man 
He was about to 
stage the biggest shock that ruthless blackmailer 
had ever had. 


AS 


about Simon Kern now. He had no 
atom of regret for the man he had 
killed. 

He was fearful—for his own skin. 

Utterly weary, he lay back in his 
chair. 

His head was throbbing, his threat 
was dry. His eyes were wide open, and 
he was looking fixedly at the lamp. It 
was flickering a bit. A portent? Was 
this cursed thing going out? Or was it 
a-sign that—— 

“Kern!” 

Simon Kern sat forward, his heart 
leaping madly. It was his imagination, 
of course, but it had seemed that a voice 
had come from out of the surrounding 
blackness. 

A whisper, so faint that it had hardly 
been an audible sound. And yet the 
name had been pronounced—his own 
name. With staring eyes he sat forward 
and looked round. 

His common sense told him that there 
could be nobody there. This house was 
empty, except for himself. There was 
no other living soul within miles. Those 
high walls 

“Simon Kern!” 

The whisper came again. 

“What—what. was that?” 
Kern hoarsely. ‘“ Who’s there? 
calling me? Who is it?” 

“Don’t you recognise 
came the mysterious voice. 
forgotten the voice of Oscar Maitland 

A kind of scream escaped Kern’s lips, 
and he staggered back so drunkenly that 
he fell headlong over a chair. He was 
on his feet’again in a flash, staring.with 
bulging eyes into the blackness of the 
corners. 

Complete silence—except for the sigh- 
ing of the wind outside. 

“ Fool—fool!”” shouted Kern, seeking 
to gain encouragement from his own 
voice. “You're going crazy! It’s only your 
imagination—there’s nothing here—there’s no- 
body at all! - You’re hearing voices in your 
brain. Pull yourself together, you madman!” 

But he shivered feebly. 

“Pm getting demented!” 
hoarsely. “Maitland! How could the voice of 
Maitland come to me here? He’s dead! The 
man’s dead! Curse him! I’m glad he’s dead! 
I was always afraid of him—always uncertain. 
All this trouble is through him. Everything 
was going all right until y 

“Murderer !” came the words from the gloom. 
“Have you no remorse? Have you no pity for 
the one you assassinated? You think I am dead, 
Simon Kern, but I have come back. I am here 
to haunt you. Don’t you recognise my voice?” 

Kern fell back, mouthing horribly. 

That. voice. Yes, it was the voice of Mait- 
land! No longer a whisper, but a real voice, 
out of the air itself. And it was Maitland’s 
voice. Didn’t he know? Wasn’t he familiar 
with Maitland’s rasping tones? He shrank 
back into his chair, his- face like chalk, his 
hands quivering and trembling. 

“Its nothing but my imagination !” 
shouted. “It’s nothing but a delusion! I’m 
overwrought. I need sleep—I need light and 
warmth and companionship! This place has 
driven me into a cringing coward, And I can’t 
stand it—I can’t stay——” 

The words died away on his lips. 

The twitching of his fingers ceased, and he 
became rigid. He was convinced that he had 
actually heard nothing—that the voice was a 
mere trick of his imagination. 

But were his eyes playing him false, too? 

There was something moving over in that 
dark corner—the darkest recess of all. There 
was a cupboard in that recess—a deep, gloomy, 
mysterious opening which he had not dared to 
investigate. And something was moving there ! 





panted 
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my ` voice?” | 
“Have you 
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Nothing definite. It w+s not a distinctive 
shape at all. -To Simon Kern’s fascinated gaze 
the thing seemed intangible, ghostly. Just a 
light patch in the surrounding darkness. But 
it seemed to be taking shape. Yes, a figure 
was materialising. 

Kern was immovable. His muscles were 
fixed. 

He felt that he could hardly breathe. All his 
life he had been a hard, relentless materialist. 
He had professed the utmost contempt for 


ghosts. To him, spiritualism was a fake and a 
fraud. He had laughed to scorn all such 


phenomena as family spectres. 

But now that this mysterious something was 
appearing before him he was like a frightened 
schoolgirl. His shattered nerves were no aid 
to him in this crisis. 

“Tam here, Simon Kern,” came a soft, gloat- 
ing voice. “You are the man who murdered 
me, and I have come to accuse. The world has 
not condemned you for your foul crimes—but 
you will not escape in the end.” 


It was the figure that spoke. 


And to Kern’s horrified gaze, he could now 
see Oscar Maitland. A ‘faint, hazy outline of 
Maitland; but there could be no mistaking that 
stooping figure—that set of the head. And the 
features, too—and the voice! The ghost of 
Oscar Maitland had come to haunt him. 

Kern screamed. 

There was something horrifying in that ery. 

It had .burst from Kern’s throat like the 
sound of a. soul in anguish. And with the 
recovery of his voice, so he found that he could 
use his limbs. He tottered out of his chair, 
backing away drunkenly and dizzily. 

“What have you to say, Kern?” asked the 
figure. “Do you deny that you placed poison 
in my cup? Foul and heartless murderer! Do 
you dare to deny your guilt?” 

“Its a lie!” panted Kern. “I didn’t kill 
you! It was Rorke! Rorke put the poison in 
your glass |” 

“Liar |” 

“Tt was Rorke!” shrieked Kern. “TI tried to 
stop him, but he wouldn’t listen! Get back— 
get back! Don’t come near me! I tell you it 
was Rorke |” 

He slunk away, quivering. 

And that figure advanced—slowly, silently, 
as though bent upon vengeance. 

Kern was not the kind of man to swoon or 
to crumple up. He was a brute, with strong 
muscles and a coarse nature. His fear was 
genuine, but there was no prospect of him 
being driven out of his mind. 











“Tt was Rorke!” he panted again and again. 
“Go away, Maitland! . Go back to your grave !” 

“We will settle this point!” said the spectre. 
“It was Rorke who killed me, you say? I call 
upon Hubert Rorke to come now—to answer to 
this charge that you have brought against 
him! Hubert Rorke! Come!” 

Kern felt that he really was going mad. 

For another figure appeared out of the gloom 
—appeared as though from the blackness itself. 

“You called me, Maitland?” came another 
voiee. 

“Rorke !” shouted Simon Kern desperately. 

He had the air of a trapped animal. He 
stared dazedly. For he could recognise the 
wizened features’ of Hubert Rorke, his other 
associate, 


Waldo’s Last Hand. 
HERE was a tense silence. 

Both these spectral figures were 
hazy, indistinct, and unreal. If Kern 
had not been told of their identity he 
might not have recognised them. But 

his imagination was at work. The voices were 
true enough, without any question—and recog- 
nition of the figures was but a single step. The 
trapped man had his back to the wall, and he 
was giddy with fear. 

“Foul and abject liar!” exclaimed the voice 
of Rorke. “You accuse me of murder? You 
know as well as I do, Simon’ Kern, that it was 
I who protestes—tI who tried to stay your hand. 
Do you deny that it was you who killed Mait- 
land?” = 

“Do you still deny it?” repeated the voice of 
Maitland. 

“Leave me alne!” sobbed Kern. Yes, I 
killed you, Maitland! You can’t hurt me now 
—you’re only a ghost! You're only a figment of 
my own imagination !” 

He uttered a wild scream. 

“What do I care?” he went on frantically. 
“What do I cawe for either of you? I killed 
you, you treacherous dog, and I’m sorry I didn’t 
kill Rorke, too! I gloat-over it! I'll confess 
that I killed you, Maitland, and now perhaps 
you'll go? Perhaps you’ll leave me in peace? 
I’m safe—I’m not afraid of such——” 

He broke off, his eyes blinking. 

Without warning, brilliant lights had 
appeared. A very solid figure ran across the 
library, and seid hold of Simon Kern’s arm. 
The man stared as though in a trance. 

“T arrest you, Simon Kern, for the murder of 
Oscar Maitland!” said a crisp, businesslike 
voice. “If you’! take my advice, you'll reserve 
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any comments or remarks until you can consult 
your counsel. I am only performing my duty.” 

Kern swallowed hard. 

“Who—who are you?” he whispered between 
his dry lips. 

“T am Chief-Inspector Lennard, of Scotland 
Yard,” replied the other, as he neatly clapped 
a pair of handcuffs over Kern’s wrists. “We 
tricked you, Kern, but you’ve confessed to 
the murder of Maitland, and there are four 
witnesses. to your statement.” 

Kern said not a word. F 

He too dazed—too bewildered. There 
were lights everywhere. Four figures were in 
the library with him. Two of them were look- 
ing rather grotesque. They discarded flimsy 
gauze and peculiar-looking masks. They stood 
revealed as two grim-looking men. 

One was Sexton Blake and the other Rupert 
Waldo, 

“Well, it worked,” said Waldo contentedly. 
“T thought it would, Blake.” 

“You’ve done wonderfully, gentlemen,” said 
the chief inspector. “We’ve wanted to get this 
beggar for many a year—but I never hoped to 
arrest him on a capital charge like this. This’ll 
do me a bit of good at the Yard.” 

“Thanks to Waldo!” smiled Blake. 
a peculiar situation, eh, Lennard?” 

“By glory, so it is!” said the chief inspector, 
with a grin. “Thanks all the same, Waldo. 
This was your scheme and I congratulate you. 
As far as I’m concerned, I’ve got nothing what- 
ever against you. It’s a pity you don’t confine 
yourself to this kind of work.” 

“There’s plenty of kick in it,” acknowledged 
Waldo. “In fact, I don’t mind admitting that 
I’ve had the thrill of my life!” 

Both he and Blake had acted their parts 
cleverly. 2 

The ghost of Oscar Maitland had been played 
by Waldo, and he had copied the dead man’s 
voice so accurately because he had had con- 
siderable acquaintance with Maitland before he 
had died. Waldo possessed an extraordinary 
knack of mimicry. 

Blake had been no less clever in the im- 
personation of Rorke. The victim had not 
guessed an inkling of the truth. Right up to 
the time when the lights appeared he had 
believed his own imagination was responsible 
for it all. ~ 

But now he was getting his wits back. 

The gloominess of this old house no longer 
oppressed him. The presence of other human 
beings restored him with singular speed. There 
were not even any ghosts—no spectral voices. 
Kern pulied himself up and the colour returned 
to his flabby face. 

“You're all crazy!” he shouted abruptly. 

“Steady!” said Lennard. “You’d better 
not g 

“Take these things off my wrists!” thundered 
Kern. “Do you think you can fool me like 
this? By Heaven! PI have you dismissed 
from the Force!” 

“Go ahead, if it pleases you,” said Lennard 
grimly. “But don’t forget that you’ve con- 
fessed, Mr. Kern.” 

1» 





“Rather 





roared Kern. “I 





“I tell you you’re mad! 
was not responsible for what I was saying, You 
tricked me—you made me think that $ 

“Hadn’t you better stop that?” interrupted 
Waldo contemptuously. “I’m the agent of Sir 
Rodney Drummond who spoke to you over the 
telephone, Kern. I set out to get you—and I’ve 
got you. You can’t escape from the noose now, 
so you needn’t try.” 

Kern became reckless 

“Take these things off me!” he shouted, 
struggling madly. “You can’t hold me here. 
I'll defeat the lot of you!” : 

With strength born of maddened frenzy, he 
tore his wrists apart. 

Snap! 

The handcuffs broke and, before Lennard 
Y could have time to stop him, Kern was running 
ries heavily towards the door. 

“Stop him!” roared Lennard, in alarm. 
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“Leave him to me,” said Waldo coolly. 

With one bound he reached Simon Kern’s 
side and grasped him. Kern was whipping out 
a revolver from his hip pocket. He meant to 
make a desperate attempt to escape—and he 
was relying upon his brute strength to see him 
through. 

“Stand back!” he snarled. 

“Want to commit another murder?” asked 
Waldo curtly, “Put that thing down, you 
idiot!” 

Crack! 

Kern pulled the trigger and'a bullet plunged 
into Rupert Waldo’s arm. He did not even 
wince. But before Kern could fire again the 
Wonder-Man had acted. 

With one swing he heaved Kern completely 
off his feet and swung him, aloft, right above 
his head. Then he tossed him down upon the 
old-fashioned lounge and Kern fell heavily. 
Waldo went across and held him there. In spite 
of Kern’s great strength, he could do nothing 
against this opponent. 

“You’d better get some stronger bracelets, 
Lennard,” said Waldo coolly. 

“You devils!” panted. Kern feverishly. “You 
haven’t taken me away yet! I killed Maitland 
and I'll kill all of you before I’ve done!” 

“Well, that confession wasn’t wrung from 
you by trickery, was it?” said Lennard, with 
satisfaction. “Thanks, Waldo! I believe the 
beggar would have escaped if@you hadn’t been 
on hand. I think Pd better rope him up. 
Tinker, you might call those men of mine.” 

“Sure!” said Tinker cheerily. 


Five minutes later Simon Kern was helpless. 

In addition to wearing handcuffs he was 
tightly bound. And three powerful plain- 
clothes men had taken him in charge. He was 
removed to a waiting motor-car outside. 

“Well, that’s th at,” said Lennard, taking a 
deep breath. “Jove, it was pretty hot while it 
lasted. Hallo! Did that brute wing you, 
then?” he added with concern. 

“Tt’s nothing,” said Waldo. 

Sexton Blake was peeling off the Wonder- 
Man’s jacket, and then he turned up his sleeve. 
Blood was flowing freely from Waldo’s arm. 
The bullet had gone clean through the fleshiest 
part without touching the bone. 

“Don’t you feel any pain?” asked Lennard 
curiously. 

“Not a trace,” laughed Waldo. 
know. 


“That’s one 
Painless 





of my peculiarities, you 
Rupert! It’s a great help in» affairs of this 
sort.” 


He glanced at his w atch and nodded. 

“Hm! Time they were here,” he remarked. 

“Time who were here?” asked Sexton Blake. 

“Sir Rodney and his man.” 

“But they’re over in Switzerland, 
Tinker. 

“Not if Sir Rodney took any notice of my 
wire,” said Waldo urbanely. “Didn’t I tell 
you, Blake?” 

“No, confound your impudence, you didn’t!” 

cy Sorry!” grinned Waldo.. “You sce, I 
thought it would be rather a good wheeze to 
have | Sir Rodney in at the dea ath. So I told 
him to catch one of the air-liners and to push 
on here later on this evening, so that he could 
arrive at twelve-thirty. The fact is,” he added 
naively, “I want to touch that little reward of 
mine!” 

“Rats!” 
about money! 
could trust Sir Rodney to pay you 

“Well, I thought it would be rather nice for 
him to be here, anyway,” amended Waldo. “We 
want to tell him that he’s a free man now—that 
his enemies are beaten. Hallo—here he is, 
unless I’m mistaken!” 

They all listened. 

“Can’t hear anything,” said Tinker. “My 
goodness, that chap’s got ears like telephone 
receivers!” 


put in 


said Tinker. “A fat lot you care 
And you know jolly well you 





A moment later Sir Rodney Drummond came 
bustling in, with his man, Jarvis, close behind. 

“My dear Mr. Blake!” exclaimed the old 
baronet excitedly. “I have seen Kern outside 
—under arrest! The last of my enemies! 
Thank you a thousand times for: z 

“Don’t thank me, Sir Rodney,” interrupted 
Blake. “Waldo was the man you commissioned 
to do this work—and Waldo is the man who has 
done it.” 

“And Waldo is the man who has enjoyed 
doing it,” said the Wonder-Man. “Only too 
delighted, Sir Rodney!” 

Sir Rodney wrung his hand. 

“And you, sir?” he shouted, 
Lennard. 

“I represent Scotland Yard, 
said the chief inspector. 

“Bless my soul!” chuckled the baronet. “A 
motley trio indeed! The official. police—the 
world’s greatest private detective—and the 
world’s greatest—ahem—crook!” 

“To say nothing of Tinker!” 
“We mustn’t forget Tinker!” 

“Crook, did I say?” went on Sir 
“Rubbish! This man is true blue! 
hear a word against him!” he added, glaring 
defiantly at Lennard. “I don’t care whether 
you are a representative of Scotland Yard or 
not—but Mr. Waldo is a friend of mine, and 
I’m proud of it! What do you say, Mr. 
Blake?” 

“Waldo has been working splendidly in the 
cause of justice, Sir Rodney,” replied Blake 
promptly. “I only hope that he will continue 
in this happy strain.” 

“Pm a man of my word, 
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looking at 


Sir Rodney,” 


said Waldo. 


Rodney. 
I won’t 


and you shall have 








t7. 
that money to-morrow; Mr. Waldo!” continued 
Sir Rodney. “You have given me my freedom, 
and in return money seems a paltry recompense 
Aaa 
“With regard to that money, I don’t feel 


comfortable in taking the sum -we agreed 
upon,” said Waldo quietly. “It is out 
of all proportion to the ‘service I have 


rendered. Let us say a fifth part of it——” 

“Nonsense!” interrupted Sir Rodney. “I 
absolutely insist upon paying you the whole 
sum.” 

“Take it, Waldo, 
urged Sexton Blake. 

“You needn’t worry about the Yard,” said 
Lennard. “There may be one or two old 
charges against you, but they won’t be pressed 
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and live straight with it,” 





—unless you start any of your old tricks. After 
this affair, you’ll be perfectly safe. To tell you 
the honest truth, you’re such an infernal 


handful that we’d rather have you on our side 
any day!” 

Rupert Waldo smiled in his whimsical way. ` 

“PI think it over,” he promised. “One of 
these days you’ll probably find me setting up as 
a detective—in opposition to Blake.” 

“Capital!” said Sir Rodney, with enthusiasm, 
“Then we shall see some rivalry—eh?” 

Waldo bowed to all in general. 

“As my services are no longer required, let 
me bid you au revoir,” he said smoothly. 
“Cheerio, Blake! May our next meeting be as 
happy as this one!” 

With a wave of his hand he went out, and 
passed into the night, his threefold task cleanly 
accomplisked. 

THE END. 











Blake, Tinker and Elleen Hale made a dash for the window—but they were too 


late. 


With a shrill cry, the mystery girl, who alone held the key to the secret of 


Barnham Manor, plunged from the sill, diving far out into the dark lake far 


below. 


But unseen by the detectives, Eileen raised her gun s... 


What fatal knowledge was the mysterious Miss Swinton escaping 
with? Why was Eileen Hale ready to shoot her? Revoiving round 
this old manor house and its strange occupants was a vast and 
complex plot, a mystery that was to test Sexton Blake to the limit. 
Once more the great detective finds himseif matching wits with 
the elusive King-Crock’s Messenger, Denise Drew, better known as 
The Carrier Pigeon, and the result is a thrilling, danger-packed 


adventure. 


Make sure of reading “The Carrier Pigeon Plot” next 


week! 
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For hours on end Officer Keen fought his grim mental battle, the 
policeman in him versus the father ... for there was no longer 


doubt that the 





He Had to 


notorious 


Order 


Dawn Bandit was——his own son! 
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His Own Son's Execution! | 


HEN Officer Ernest L. Keen, one of 
the rising sleuths of the Chicago 
Stolen-Automobile Squad, walked 
into the lieutenant’s office, on 
June 28th, 1937, he had no inkling 

that Fate was soon to pitchfork him into the 
most dramatic adventure of his whole career—was 
soon to force on him the most terrible—the most 
appalling—decision that a man could be called on 
to make. 

“Anything new, chief?” he asked of Lieutenant 
George Teeling. 

“Not much,” came the reply. “But the desk 
sergeant’s just rung through to say there’s a 
fellow named McFadden coming up to report a 
stolen car. You'd better stay around and listen. 
If nothing celse breaks, you can take the 
‘preliminary investigation ’ on it.” 

The chief had barely finished when Edward M. 
McFadden, a business man of No. 6,838, South 
Ridgeland Avehue, stalked through the open 
doorway. 

The newcomer made no bones about his opinion 
of crooks in general and car-thieves in particular. 
Almost every question which Teeling asked him 
became an excuse for a tirade against the whole 
underworld. 


The lieutenant took down the details as rapidly 
as possible and then tried to reassure him. 

“Don’t worry,” he advised. “Well get it 
back for you. It’s probably only some young 
fool of a lad who’s taken it for a joyride. It'll 
turn up soon !” 

“Perhaps it will,” McFadden conceded. “But 
that’s not the point. I’m getting awfully sick of 
having my car stolen. * This is the fifth time it’s 
been ‘ pinched’! Why, it’s only four da i 
it was stolen last time—from the exact 
—right outside my own front door !” 

“That’s interesting,” Keen commented. 
haps it’s the same fellow again. 
it was?” 

“The chap who took it to-night isn’t the one 
who took it last time,” came the answer, “The 





ame spot 


“ Per- 
Any idea who 


“last fellow was a chap named John Mathlay. But 


he was arrested two days ago. I believe you've 
got him in gaol, right now, waiting trial for it.” 
The officer knitted his brows. 
“Mathlay?” he queried. “Did you say John 


Mathlay ?” 
“Yes. That’s the fellow. Why?” 


Keen brushed the question aside as if it were 
of little importance. 
“Oh, nothing—nothing!” he said. 


Yet, in his heart of hearts, he knew the ques- 
tion was of supreme importance—to him.. 

His own son, Harold, had married Mathlay’s 
sister only a few short months before. 

Harold had always been a “wild” boy—too 
wild for even the policeman-father to handle. 

In 1928, when the boy was only ten years old, 
Keen had had to ship him off to the Glenwood 
Industrial and Military School to learn discipline 
and law-abiding common sense. x 

But the Glenwood could do nothing with him, 
Less than twelve months -later, Keen had to 
transfer him to the Chicago Parental School. 

Then, in 1932, the authorities had taken an 
interest in the wayward’s future, They com- 
mitted him to the St. Charles’ School for Boys. 

Two years afterwards, Harold was arrested for 
attempted burglary and sentenced to a term in 
the Pontiac Reformatory, being paroled eighteen 
months later. 

But the reformatory did not succeed in disei- 
plining the policeman’s wild son. It merely 
made him more cautious—more cunning. 

Two short months was enough to show Officer 





Keen that the samé spirit was still there— 
unbroken. The same disregard for all form of 


law and order was still apparent. The same dis- 
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taste for a regular job, and the same desire for 
money, procured “the easy way,” was still 
manifest. 

Keene had heaved a sigh of relief when Harold 
had met ‘and married pretty, eighteen-year-old 
Angeline Mathlay, setting up a home for her at 
No. 7.919, Drexei Avenue. 

He hoped that marriage might do what nothing 
else could. 

But the hope was short-lived. On June 2nd, 
Harold had deserted his wife of a few months and 
had disappeared completely without giving any- 
one the slightest inkling of where he was going, 
or what he intended to do for a living. 

Keen knew, only too weil, that Harold had been 
an inseparable companion of his brother-in-law. 
And he realised that if John Mathlay was in 
trouble, the chances were that his wayward son 
was also mixed up in it somehow. 

He brought his mind back to McFadden and the 
stolen car. 

“Then you've no idea who it might have been?” 

“Well, I dunno,” the business man contradicted. 
“T got a glimpse of him when he started up the 
engine and drove the car away. And I think it 
might be a young fellow I saw with Mathlay 
onee |” : 

“What does he look like?” 

“Well, he’s got thick black hair. And very 
full lips. I remember noticing his lips. He 
looked as if he was sneering or scowling over 
something as he drove away.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Yes. He’s got rather prominent eyebrows. 
They’re not bushy, or that sort of thing. But 
they’re so black they seem to stick out. They’re 
very noticeable. And I'd say he might be any- 
thing between ninetcen and twenty-four.” 

A great fear welled up in Keen’s heart as 
McFadden deseribed the thief. Brief though the 
description was, it could—and did—tally with 
that of his own son! 

But he was not prepared for George Teeling’s 
surprised exclamation. 

“Black hair? Black eyebrows? 
And a scowl?” the lieutenant cut in. 
sounds like ‘The Dawn Bandit’ !” 

“The Dawn Bandit? Who’s he?” 

“What, haven't you heard? He’s a young 
fellow who’s been holding up garages and service 
stations all over town for the past month. ` He 
drives in, about five o’clock in the morning, and 
orders a tankful of petrol. As soon as the 
attendant starts to serve him, he sticks a gun in 
his ribs and.cleans the place out. I believe he’s 
pulled about forty jobs—about two a day since 
he started! It’s getting that way, servicemen 
are afraid to come out for an early morning 
customer. Some of the smaller places avs closed 
up their all-night service, for the time being. 
And the larger ones have started to hire cops to 
do regular duty alongside the pumps !” 

“Who is he? Is he ‘an old hand ’?” 

“Nobody seems to know,” Teeling returned. 
“I was talking to one of the Bandit Squad 
yesterday morning. He told me the descriptions 
they’re getting don’t check with any gunman 
they know of, It looks as if he might be a new- 
comer, Whoever he is, he’s a tough customer. 
When he stuck up the parks superservie, on 
East Marquette, on the thirteenth of this month, 
the attendant, John McGinnis, tried to frighten 
him off by saying there were two’ policemen in 
the garage. But it didn’t rattle this fellow none. 
According to McGinnis, he said: ‘The next 
greasy cop who puts his dirty hands on me will 
Pl blast him right into 
eternity !’ _ Sounds like a nice fellow, doesn’t he?” 

Keen nodded dumbly. 

He didn’t speak—he couldn’t, 

His mind had jumped back to a conversation 
he had had. with Harold only a fortnight after 
the boy was released from Pontiac. Harold had 
spurned the advice offered by his experienced 
father. 

The snarling, vicious words still echoed in his 
ears = 

“What, me get pinched again? Not likely! The 
next greasy cop who puts his dirty hand on my 
shoulder won’t live long enough to take it off! 
There’s not a cop living who could take me back 
for another stretch!” 

Keen locked blankly at Lieutenant Teeling. His 
lower jaw dropped slowly and deliberately, as if 
he was trying to say something. Then, just as 
slowly and deliberately, it closed again. 

Without waiting for the lieutenant’s permission, 
he turned and walked out of the office. 

For the next few days his mind was in an 
atsolute turmoil. 

Wis son—his Harold—the “Dawn Bandit”? 


Full lips? 
“Say, that 


The boy he had had such hopes for? The lad 
he had tried s% hard to bring up in the path 
of honour and lawful living? 

His Harold a bandit—a treacherous gunman 
ready to shoot down the first innocent person who 
stood between him and the “easy money” he 
had always craved so much? 

It couldn’t be true! Oh, Lord, it couldn't be 
true—it-just couldn’t be! It mustn't be true! 

And yet, deep down inside him, he felt it was 
true. 

He felt that the one thing he had always 
secretly feared had, at last, actually come to pass. 

That week there were two further reports of 
ears being stolen by the youthful gunman. 

Along with the other members of the Stolen 
Car Squad, Keen was forced to do his share in 
trying to run down the thief and to uncover the 
ideutity of the man whom others knew only as 
the Dawn Bandit. : 

A thousand devils hammered at his brain as he 
went about his work. 

Was it really Harold? 

After all, the brief descriptions would fit 
hundreds—perhaps thousands—of young men in 
fhicago. Might it not be someone else, after 
all? 

Each time Teeling gave him a fresh assignment 
he felt he wanted to scream aloud. 

Each time he turned up a possible clue the 
agonising worry increased in fury. Would it lead 
to his awn son? Would it prove to be the one 
bit of evidence needed to put his only child 
behind the bars for the ten to twenty years’ 
stretch which all gunmen draw? Or would it lead 
him to some other criminal? 


E stood it for a week. 
Then he knew he just had to find out 
for certain, one way or the other. 
He went to see. Teeling. 
“Td like to be assigned to extra duty, 
lieutenant!” he requested. 

“Extra duty! Why, what’s the idea? 
have you ‘got in mind?” 

“It’s about this Dawn Bandit, sir. We're work- 
ing on the theory that it’s the same man who’s 
stealing the cars and holding up the service 
stations. We're tackling it from the car angle, 
and the Armed Rob! Details is working from 
the bandit angle. I'd like to be allowed to work 
in conjunction with the Armed Robbery Detail on 
extra duty. I'd like the chance to prove whether 
it actually is the same man who's at the back 
of both. And I'd like a chance at getting this 
fellow !” p 

“Well, I suppose it can be arranged. But PA 
have thought you had enough work as it is with- 
out looking for more. I’m quite agreeable pro- 
viding you don’t let your ordinary work suffer 
and the A.R.D. O.K.’s it. But watch your step. 
That fellow’s a bad ’un! If you meet up with 
him, get your gun out first. He's already started 
firing off that .32 of his, and he wouldn’t think 
twice about letting you have it. Before we know 
where we are he'll have committed a couple of 
murders |” 

If it was possible for Keen to get a greater 
shock, this was it. 

“He's started firing off 
his gun?” he questioned. 
“I didn’t know he was 
using it except to 
frighten the attendants.” 

“Well, he has. He’s 
got to the stage they all 
get to. ‘He’s trigger- 
nervous.” The pace is 
telling on him. He fired 
a couple of shots at the 
attendants at the two 
plaees he robbed yester- 
day. It was only his bad 
marksmanship that saved 
him from committing 
murder,” 

When permission was 
fortheoming, Officer 
Keen worked himself to 
a shadow, 

He interviewed every 
one of the garages that 
had been held up, and 
questioned the employees 
thoroughly. 

He asked judicious 
questions about the little 
quirks and mannerisms 
of the bandit—about his 
habits of screwing up 
one side of his face, 
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19 
about a very faint scar on the left side of his face. 
Finally, he ran across one man who was able 
to tell of a peculiarly shaped front tooth which 
the bandit had. 

There was no shadow of doubt about it. 

The mystery gunman really was his own son. 

Now that he was certain, there was only one 
thing he wanted to do—he wanted to catch up 
with Harold and tear the gun from his hand 
before he committed murder. 2 

The distracted father went without food—with- 
out sleep--to get extra time on the trail. 

But no matter how hard he tried, he could not 
discover where the boy was hiding. Nor could he 
foresee his plans and so head him off at one 
of the many garages. 

In the early part of July the Dawn Bandit 
fought his first gun battle. 

When Harold Keen held up a garage on the 
South Side, he ran into trouble. The attendant 
dragged out a gun and opened fire. The twenty- 
year-old bandit returned shot for shot. 

And, once again, it was only the long range, 
and his none-teo-good marksmanship, which» 
stopped him from staining his hands with blood. 

By now, every patrol car was on the look-out 
for him. And a number of parties of armed 
detectives were turning Chicago upside down in 
the endeavour to arrest him before he had time to 
kill anyone. 

One night, Sergeant Con Czernikowski, com- 
manding a police “prowl ” car that was patrolling 
the Outer Drive along Lake Michigan, saw the 
bandit meandering slowly along the road in a 
grey sedan. 

His order to “Halt!” brought only a heavy 
blast of gunfire which ripped through the wind- 
shield and the hood of the car, but which, 
fortunately, did no other damage. 

Czernikowski and his men chased him for more 
than ten miles, shooting all the time. But he 
managed to elude them. 

The grey sedan was found abandoned three 
hours later. 

The interior was heavily stained with blood. 

The Dawn Bandit had been “winged.” ` 

When Officer Keen heard the news, he was torn 
between sympathy for his son and satisfaction 
that his brother officers had escaped injury. 

He realised that Harold would be in urgent 
need of help. And he knew: there was only one 
place where he would go for it. 

He made straight for his daughter-in-law’s 
home. 

“Have you seen Harold lately, Angeline?” he 
asked bluntly, 

“Yes. He came here early this morning. 
He's been shot. Isn't it horrible? He's badly 
wounded, and he wanted me to dress it for him. 
He’s too frightened to go to ‘a doctor. He knowe 
he'll be arrested if he does. So he came to me !” 

“And is he coming back again?” 

“No. Not here!” 

“Not here?’ That means you're meeting him 
somewhere. Where is it?” 

“At Peter Moerbeck’s home on Wallace Street. 
It’s No, 12,516. He told me I was to be there by 


Please turn to page 24 





The remains of the Dawn Bandit being removed in the 
f police ambulance alter the *- execution.” 
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A New and Enthralling 
Serial... by 


JEFFREY GAUNT 


Author of “A Wrong ‘Un in 

the Force”; “The Sinister Dr. 

Mortimer”; “The Master of 
Starkridge,” etc. 


Clive Raynor’s hatred of 


had become a mad obsession. 
would have his vengeance, even though 
it meant one of the most diabolical 
plots of murder and treachery ever 


devised! 


Broom Manor. 


LIVE RAYNOR had been strangely 
drawn to Broom Manor, standing lonely 
and aloof on the wild Northumberland 
moors, the moment he had seen it. An 
author, he had thought it a grand place 
to write, and he had bought it. The fact 

that the house had an evil reputation, and that it 
had been the scene of a brutal murder, did not 
worry him. 

And so Cl 


e Raynor went to Broom Manor—and 
He was little more than intrigued 






to his destin 






by the murder story. Twenty years before, the 
last owner, Major Burton, in a drink-crazed frenzy, 
had killed his wife and two children, and then 
hanged himself. _ After the tragedy the house- 


keeper, Hannah Moffat, as grim ed and forbid- 
ding in appearance as the house itself, had stayed 
on, and with her her nieco Diana, grown into a 
dark-eyed, lovely girl: 

From the start Raynor found the girl’s mystic 

~ beauty intoxicating, but his mind was filled with 
a financial crisis which threatened him. Solomon 
Levy, a London moneylender, was pressing him for 
repayment of a loan of £3,000, and Raynor hadn't 
an idea where to get the money—not, that is, until 
his rich Aunt Bertha came to stay at the manor. 

He was his aunt's sole heir, and the thought of 
how her money could save him persisted, in.spite of 
his efforts to put it from his mind. Then one night 
temptation got the better of him, and he killed her. 

With Solomon Levy disposed of, Raynor settled- 
down to start his book and resume his interest in 
Diana. His writing was oddly inspired. Almost 
without realising it, he found himself penning his 
own dramatic story. The house, the hard-faced 
housekeeper and her loyely niece, the murder—all 
played their parts, but Raynor was startled to dis- 
cover that his story Was moving ahead of actual 
fact. Words he had written were spoken a moment 
later by Hannah Moffat, and they were words which 
led to the shattering realisation that Hannah had 
discovered Aunt Bertha had died af Raynor's hands, 

Then it was that his story came to his aid, with 
its uncanny evil inspiration. There, planned for 
him in every detail, was the same murder he must 
do to rid himself of Hannah Moffat and her threats. 

Hannah Moffat was found dead—killed by a fall 
from the high window she had been cleaning—and 
neither the police nor Colonel Blakeney, chairman 
of the local magistrates, suspected a thing. 

That evening Raynor's jealous, passion for the 
girl flames up at finding her. with Bob_Fergus, a 
young farmer, and he swears vengeance when 
Fergus knocks him down. Raynor tells Diana to 
go, and searches Hannah's room. There he finds a 
birth-certificate, proving that Hannah is the 
daughter of Hannah and Major Burton. 

To further his vengeance plan against Fergus, 
Raynor iays a false charge against him with 












Bob Fergus 
He 


Colonel Blakeney. The colonel, being Fergus’ land- 
lord, orders him to leave his farm. Raynor is 
driven to the Blakeney home by Edith Blakeney, 
the colonel’s daughter. 

That night Raynor carries out his diabolical plan, 
Disguising himself as Fergus, he goes to the farm 
and steals the young farmer’s gun, then on to Holler- 
ton Hall, where he stealthily forces an entry. A 
few moments later he is standing in Colonel Blake- 
ney’s bed-room, masked, his loaded gun levelled at 
the sleeping colonel. Suddenly a faint movement 
wakens the old man, He starts up—to see that grim, 
menacing figure at the end of the bed. z 








The Ring at the Bell. 


HAT thoughts flashed through the 
colonel’s mind in that dreadful 
moment will never be known. The 


eap, macintosh, and leggings were 

as worn by Fergus, of Shawcross 

Banks, and the gun was the same type as used 

by Fergus. 

realised this; but before he could move or utter 

one single startled word, the gun roared into life. 

The charge struck the colonel full in the face, 

and he collapsed heavily on to the pillow, his life- 
blood staining the white linen a vivid crimson. 


Following hard on the roar of the gun, Raynor 
fancied he had heard a cry from the next room. 
Whirling now on his heel, he bounded for the door 
and wrenched it open. As he did so he came face 
to face with Edith Blakeney. 

` At sight of the masked man suddenly confront- 
ing her, the girl uttered a ery of terror. Next 
instant a savage sweep from Raynor’s arm sent 
her staggering wildly aside, then Raynor w 
gone, rushing along the landing in the darkness 
and bounding downstairs. 

As though in his haste he dropped his gun; but 
actually he dropped it deliberately, and it came 
clattering down the stairs behind him as he 
bounded down to the hallway below. 

Above stairs Edith Blakeney was screaming at 
the top of her voice, and from the direction of the 
servants’ quarters, higher still in the house, came 
cries of questioning and alarm. 

Blundering along the darkened hallway and 
through the swinging baize door, Raynor gained 
the kitchen. Thrusting up the window which 
he'd left open at the bottom, he swung himself 
out into the night. 

Next instant he was running madly round the 
house and racing down the darkened drive to- 
wards where he had left his bicycle.  Hollerton 








It may be that Colonel Blakeney > 
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Hall was on the telephone, and Raynor knew that 
before many minutes had passed the alarm would 
be put through to Firfield police station. Before 
that happened it was essential that he was well 
away from the place. 

Whipping his handkerchief from about his face, 
he thrust it into his pocket. Then, seizing the 
bicycle, he ran it out through the drive gates, 
leapt into the saddle, and pedalled swiftly off into 
the darkness, heading for Broom Manor. 


AYNOR rode without a light, and more 
than once, in his haste, he was almost 
into the hedge which bordered the 
narrow road. He avoided any serious 
spill, however, and meeting no one on 

the lonely road at that late hour, it was without 
any untoward incident that eventually he turned 
in at the drive gates of Broom Manor. 

He was safe enough now, he reckoned, so, dis- 
mounting, he wheeled the bike along the fir-lined 
drive until he came to the house, which was in as 
complete darkness as it had been when he had set 
cut on his murderous, nocturnal mission two hours 
or more ago. 

Returning the bicycle to the small outbuilding 
where Diana always kept it at the rear of the 
house, Raynor let himself into the darkened 
kitchen. Locking the door behind him, he crept 
softly upstairs to his bed-room, where he lighted 
the lamp and quickly divested himself of the 
clothes he was wearing. 

Donning pyjamas, dressing-gown, and slippers, 
Raynor callected the clothes he had discarded, 
including the cap, macintosh, and leggings, and 
took them down to the kitchen. 

Lighting the lamp, he closed the door so as to 
minimise any chance of his being heard by Diana 
in her room at the top of the house. Then quietly 
raking out the dead embers in the kitchen range, 
he relighted the fire. 

Whilst the fire burned up, Raynor took a candle 
and went silently along to the dining-room, where 
he poured himself out a drink. The fire in the 
grate had long since died out, and the room felt 
cold and chilly. 

Raynor did not linger there, but, draining the 
raw spirit at a gulp, he returned to the kitchen, 
closing the door after him. Picking up a knife, 
he busied himself a few minutes carefully cutting 
the buttons from the macintosh, breeches, and 
sports jacket, and the buckles from the leggings 
and macintosh belt. 
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Screwing the buttons and buckles into a piece 
» of newspaper, he thrust them into his dressing- 
gown pocket. By this time the fire in the range 
was. roaring merrily under forced draught, and 
Raynor proceeded to burn the clothes and leggings 
he had worn that night, TA 

It was a lengthy job, and as he stood watching 
each article of apparel being consumed in the 
flames he took a cool, mental survey of the events 
of the night. 

He had not slipped up anywhere. He was 
certain of that. Each step had been most care- 
fully planned and carried,out exactly as they had 
been carried out by the hero of his story, Claude 
Royston of Graylings, when that gentleman had 
successfully consigned his hated rival to the 
hangman’s noose. 

For the hangman’s noose was the inevitable fate 
which now awaited Bob Fergus. There wasn’t the 
slightest doubt about that.- The lout had been 
kicked out of his farm by Colonel Blakeney, and, 
in his rage, had threatened the colonel. What 
was it he had said, amongst other things? 

“One day ye’ll be sorry for this——” 

Yes, those Rey been his words, reflected Raynor, 
with a faint, triumphant smile. Well, they 
aapea the motive for the murder, if anything 
di 


On top of that he, Raynor, had been seen by 
Edith Blakeney in his cap, macintosh, and 
leggings, and with a handkerchief over his face. 
Fergus invariably wore a cap, macintosh, and 
leggings of the same cut and colour, and Raynor 
was confident that, in all good faith, Edith 
Blakeney would be prepared to swear that the 
man she had encountered dashing out of her 
father’s room was Bob Fergus. 

And then, to make assurance doubly sure, 
Fergus’ double-barrelled gun would be found 
lying on the stairs. That fact alone would be 
sufficient to hang him, reflected Raynor. 


The lout would try to produce an alibi, of 
course, But what possible alibi could he preduce 
beyond swearing on oath that he’d been in bed 
and asleep at the time of the murder? That was 
the sort of alibi the police would expect, and, 
in view of the evidence to the contrary, it would 
be laughed out of court. 

Thus thinking, Raynor stirred up the consumed 
fabric in the fire, piled on more coal, and thrust 
in some old newspapers. When Diana found the 
range warm-in the morning she would wonder 
what he had been burning in the dead of night, 
and if she found some charred remnants of paper 
amongst the embers, it would bear out the story 
he meant to tell her that he had been burning 
some old papers he had no further use for. 

The buttons and buckles he would either bury 
somewhere in the manor grounds or else throw 
into the Tarn Burn, which would be running in 
spate after the next heavy rain. 

No, looked at from every possible angle, Raynor 
reckoned he had made an. excellent job of the 
whole affair, and covered his tracks with consum- 
mate cleverness and cunning. 

Nor did he feel the slightest remorse or regret 
for the thing he had done, but only a fierce and 
savage satisfaction in that he had not only evened 
the score between himself and Bob Fergus, but 
had avenged himself a thousand-fold on that 
heavy-fisted, bovine lout. 

As he stood there, staring down at the fire and 

immersed in his thoughts, he fancied he heard a 
slight movement in the doorway behind him. 
Abruptly he whirled, then stood rigid and motion- 
less, the poker clenched in his hand as he glared 
at Diana who was standing framed in the 
doorway 
~ The girl was wearing a black wrap over black 
silk pyjamas, and her dainty, bare feet were 
encased in crimson slippers. One slim hand was 
holding the wrap closely about her, and the other 
was hidden within its folds. 

“What the devil d’you want?” grated Raynor. 

“I thought I heard someone moving about down 
here, so I came to investigate,” replied the girl 
calmly. 

“That’s a lie!” retorted Raynor harshly. “I’ve 
made no sound at all!” His voice trembled with 
fury as he went on :“ You’re spying on me, that’s 
what you're doing—you’re spying on me |” 

The girl raised her eyebrows. 

“Why on earth should I wish te spy on you?” 
she asked. Then she added: “What have you to 
hide that you’re frightened I’m spying on you?” 

“Tve nothing to hide!” cried Raynor furiously. 
“What the devil d’you mean—what have I to hide? 
I've been burning some old papers, that’s all. I’ve 
heen sorting them out in my bed-room, and I 
brought them down here to burn them.” 


“I see,” said-the girl. “Wouldn’t the morning 
have done to burn them?” 

“Yes, it would, only I chose to burn them to- 
night,” retorted Raynor. “I didn’t feel sleepy.” 
Then, with another gust of anger, he demanded 
furiously: “Anyway, what the devil’s it got to 
do with you when and where I choose to burn my 
papers?” 

“Nothing at all, of course,” returned the girl 
evenly: She advanced into the kitchen. “Well, 
now that I’m here,” she said, “d’you mind if I 
make a cup of tea?” 

“You can please yourself what you do,” said 
Raynor uncouthly. 

Next’ instant he tensed again. The girl had 
taken her hand from the inside of her wrap and 
was placing a heavy automatic on the table. 

_ “Where did you get that?” demanded Raynor 
in surprise.» 

“We've had it here for years,” replied the girl, 
leaving the automatic lying on the table and 
crossing to the kettle. “I believe it once belonged 
to Major Burton. This is a lonely house, and 
mother kept it as a protection against tramps 


» 


“or gipsies or anybody who might try to break in.” 


Putting down the poker, Raynor crossed to the 
table and picked up the automatic, 

“Ts it loaded?” he asked. 

“Yes, of course,” answered the girl, placing the 
kettle on the fire. 

Raynor stood a few moments turning the 
weapon over in his hand and feeling the balance 
of it. Then he glanced at the girl. She was 
standing by the fire, watching him. 

“I think perhaps I'd better take charge of 
this,” he said. “It'll be safer with me than with 

ou. 

The girl shrugged her shoulders. i 

“Just as you like,” she said. “I don’t want it.” 

Raynor stared at her. For the hundredth time 
he found himself wondering just what this girl 
knew. Heavens above, he told himself savagely, 
what wouldn’t he give to know just what was in 
her mind? 

But he'd get nothing out of her. He knew that. 
She was as clever as he was—cleverer, in fact. She 
was an expert fencer with words, and he dare not 
attempt to pin her down to any concrete state- 
ment lest, in so doing, he should betray himself. 


Without a word, he turned on his heel and 
strode in slippered feet towards the door. 
Shutting the door violentiy behind him, Raynor 
went up to his bed-room. Crossing to the 
dressing-table, he took the loaded automatic from 
his pocket. The heaviness of it and the feel of the 
cold butt in his hand gave him a sudden, vicious 
sort of courage. > 

If anything slipped up, he thought, if by some 
mischance or other the worst came to the worst, 
then the gun would come in useful in more ways 
than one, : 

It was curious how the weapon had come into 
his possession, though, reflected Raynor. In spite 
of her remark about the possibility of some tramp 
or gipsy breaking into the lonely manor, Raynor 
was conscious of an uneasy feeling that for some 
deep and obscure reason of her own the girl had 
deliberately produced the gun for him to see, and, 
as deliberately, had let him take ion of it. 

With a muttered oath, he tried to dismiss her 
from his mind. He had the gun, he told himself 
curtly, and that was all that mattered. Thrusting 
it into the drawer of the dressing-table, he locked 
the paper-wrap; buttons and buckles away in 
the wardrobe; then, throwing off his dressing- 
gown, he turned out the lamp and got into bed. 

No pangs of conscience or remorse for his latest 
fiendish crime kept Clive Raynor awake that 
night. He lay awhile in the dle speculating 
upon what would be aening at the manor, then 
ese > he drifted off into slumber. 

How long he slept he did not know, but 
suddenly he awoke with a start. Was it imagina- 
tion, he asked himself, or had he heard a peal 
on the front door bell? 

Next moment his guilty heart missed a beat, and 
he started up on his elbow, for, from downstairs, 
came the jangling, raucous peal of the. old- 
fashioned, front-door bell, 

Who could be ringing at this hour of the 
morning? Raynor asked himself in fear. Had it 
anything to do with the murder of Colonel 
Blakeney ? 

The grey light of early morning was filtering 


through the curtains drawn across the windows. 


Raynor peered at his bedside clock. The time was 
clase on seven-thirty a.m. z 

Propped on his eibow, Raynor listened intently. 
The ring had not ‘been. repeated. He wondered 
if Diana had heard it and gone down to answer 


21 
it. That was more than Ifely, he thought, for 
by this time the girl should be up and about her 
daily duties. 

Listening with straining cars, Raynor heard a 
light step outside his -bed-room door. It was 
followed an instant later by a knock, then the 
door opened and Diana came into the room. In 
the greying light which filtered through the 
curtains, she saw Raynor propped on his elbow. 

“You're wanted downstairs,” she said quietly. 

“Who is it?” demanded Raynor hoarsely. 

“Superintendent Clayton and Sergeant Anstru- 
ther, from Firfield,” answered the girl, 


. 

The Investigation! 
HE chill fingers of deathly fear clutched 
for an instant at the guilty heart of 
Clive Raynor. Had anything gone 
wrong? he asked himself desperately. 
Had he slipped up anywhere? Were the 

two police officers here to arrest him? 

No, that couldn’t be, he assured himself. If 
they were here to arrest him, they wouldn’t have 
sent upstairs for him. They’d have come up 
themselves and arrested him in the bed-room. 

The girl was still standing by the door, 
watching him curiously. With an effort, Raynor 
got a grip on himself. - 

“What on earth do they want at this hour of 
the morning?” he demanded, striving desperately 
to keep his voice steady. 

“I don’t know,” replied the girl. “They merely 
asked to see you.” 

“Where are they?” 

“T showed them into the dining-room.” 

“All right; Pll get up,” said Raynor unsteadily. 
“Tell them J’ll be down in a minute.” 

“Very well,” said the girl. ; 

She withdrew, closing the door behind her. 
Waiting a few moments to try to get a better 
grip on himself and make himself more composed, 
Raynor pushed back the bedelothes and rose. 

As he thrust his feet into his slippers and 
pulled on his dressing-gown, he wondered if he 
should take his loaded revolyer down with him, 
hidden in his dressing-gown ket. 

There wasn’t the slightest doubt that this visit 
by the police had something to do with the murder 
of Colonel Blakeney. It might even have some- 
thing to do with the deaths of his Aunt Bertha 
or Hannah’ Moffat, thought Raynor suddenly. 

He felt suddenly sick again with deathly fear. 
Merciful heavens, what was he to do? he asked 
himself wildly. Take the revolver with him and 
shoot them down if they tried to arrest him? 

But, no, they weren’t going to arrest him, he 
reminded himself. If they were going to arrest 
him they'd have come straight upstairs here with 
swift and ominous purpose instead of waiting 
downstairs in the dining-room. 

Again, Sergeant Anstruther was no fool, 
reflected Raynor. The sergeant had struck 
Raynor as being a sagip efficient type of 
officer when Raynor had met him on the day`of 
Hannah Moffat’s death. Those keen eyes of 
Anstruther’s were almost certain to spot the 
ominous bulge of a revolver in’ a dressing-gown 
pocket, thought Raynor, and if he and Super- 
intendent Clayton were here on a_ peaceful 
mission, Anstruther would wonder at once why 
Raynor had come downstairs to meet them armed 
with a revolver, 

No, best, leave the gun where it was, thought 
Raynor desperately. Best leave it where it was. 
He could keep on the alert, and-if he foresaw the 
slightest risk of arrest, he could make a dash for 
the stairs, rush up to his room, and grab the gun. 
Even if they happened to be armed they wouldn't 
fire on him unless they were certain he was armed, 
and they wouldn’t think he was armed if he was 
running away. 

With trembling fingers, Raynor picked up a 
comb and passed it through his Nair. Then, 
bracing himself for whatever the next few 
moments might bring, he went slowly downstairs 
and entered the dining-room, which was chill and 
cheerless at that early hour. 

The two police officers were standing by the 
table. Superintendent Clayton was a grey-haired, 
well-built man, with a neatly clipped military 
moustache, 

“Good-morning?” said Raynor inquiringly, 
pausing just inside the open doorway. 

“Good-morning, sir,” said the superintendent. 
“I'm sorry to disturb you so early, but I’m 
afraid I have bad news. -Colonel Blakeney, of 
Hollerton Hall, has been murdered during the 
night !” 

“What?” ejaculated Raynor, with 
appearance of being horrified and aghast. 


every 
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“Colonel Blakeney was shot dead as he lay in 
bed,” went on Superintendent Clayton. “From 
evidence in our possession, we have detained 
Robert Fergus, of Shawcross Banks, on suspicion 
of having committed the murder, and have con- 
veyed him to Firfield Police Station.” — 

* Fergus ?” ejaculated Raynor, in well-simulated 
astonishment and dismay. “D’you mean to say 
he broke into the Hall and shot Colonel 
Blakeney ?” 

“He denies 





it emphatically,” replied the 
superintendent. “He admits, however, that there 
was trouble between himself and Colonel 
Blakeney—troubie in which, according to his 
statement, you were concerned. Is there any 
truth in that allegation, sir?” 

“Yes, I’m sorry to say there is,” replied Raynor 
quietly. 

Inwardly, he was conscious of a relief so vast 
that it was akin to jubilation. The superinten- 
dent and the sergeant weren’t here to arrest him. 
They'd already roped Fergus in, and were here 
merely to take a statement from him, Raynor. 
Well, thought Raynor sardonically, he'd be only 
too happy to supply them with one. 

“Would you care to give us your version of 
this trouble, sir?” asked the superintendent. 

“Yes, certainly,” replied Raynor readily, “I'll 
tell you all I can.” 

He waited obligingly whilst Sergeant An- 
struther produced notebook and pencil. 

“The troubie really started the evening before 
last,” be commenced, when the sergeant was 
ready, “Apparently Fergus is courting Diana 
Moffat, my late housekeeper’s niece whom I have 
kept on, here in my employment. From what I 
can gather, Fergus seems more or. less to have 
had the run of this house until I came to take 
up residence here. Two evenings ago I found 
him using my bath-room. I considered this a 
liberty, and I toid him so, whereupon he was 
sufficiently impertinent to me for me to order 
him out of the house and to forbid him to visit 
here again. He then asked me what opportunities 
I thought he’d have of sccing his girl if he 
couldn’t visit her here. I told him that that had 
nothing whatsoever to do with me, and that I 
wasn’t interested in the matter. - He thereupon 
aceused me of having designs on the girl myself. 
My reply to that was to tell him to get out of 
the house at once; or I would do my best to throw 
him out. He lost his temper completely and 
struck me, knocking me into the fireplace there. 
By the time I had recovered, he had left the 
house.” 

“Did the girl see this happen, sir?” put in 
the superintendent. 

Raynor thought swiftly. 





A statement was 


almost certain to be taken from the girl. He 
had to be careful. 
“She may have seen a little of it,” he said. “I 


cannot really say. The incident took place in 
here, the door was open, and I’m afraid our voices 
were raised, particularly that of Fergus. I didn’t 
see the girl myself, but she may have been stand- 
ing somewhere out there in the hall, attracted 
by the row.” 

“Then you didn’t discuss it with her after- 
wards?” asked the superintendent. 

“No, I didn’t,” said Raynor, a trifle stiffly. “I 
saw no necessity to diseuss it with her, Beyond 
telling her that I had forbidden Fergus the 
house, and that he had had the unmitigated 
impudence to strike me, I said nothing. It was 
not a matter I eared to discuss with a domestic, 
however interested in the fellow she might be.” 

“No, quite,” agreed the superintendent. “But 
didn’t she want to know why you had forbidden 
him the house?” 

Raynor moved restles 
were these questions 
impatiently, 

“I toid her that I resented Fergus using my 
house as though he owned the place,” he said. 
“She appeared to understand what I meant.” 


“I see,” said the superintendent. “Well, what 
happened between you and Fergus after that, 
Mr. Raynor?” 

“The day following the incident—which was 
yesterday—was the day of the inquest on Hannah 
Moffat,” continued Raynor. “Colonel Blakeney 
was one of the witnesses. After the inquest I 
consulted him as to what I should do about this 
trouble with Fergus. He suggested I might 
issue a summons for assault, I hesitated to do 
that, for apart from a natural reluctance to have 
the affair ventilated in the columns of the local 

ress, I had no wish to be vindictive towards 
Fergus. All I wanted was an apology from the 
fellow, and some sort of assurance that he would 
keep away from here in future. Colonel 
Blakeney told me he was Fergus’ landlord. He 
was exceedingly angry at what had happened, 
and he went so far as to say that unless Fergus 
furnished me with a fitting apology and promised 
to keep away from here he, Colonel Blakeney, 
would no longer have him as a tenant. He 
insisted upon our seeing Fergus without delay 
and having the matter out with the fellow.” 

“Why was he in such a hurry to see Fergus ?” 
put in the superintendent. 

“Because, as I’ve told you, he was exceedingly 
angry,” replied Raynor. Then he added stiffly : 
“T would like you to understand that Colonel 
Blakeney had been good enough to give me his 
friendship, and I think I can safely say that he 
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resented almost as deeply as I did the treatment 

I had received from Fergus.” k 
“I see,” said the superintendent. “So you and 

Colonel Blakeney went out to see Fergus?” 


“Yes. Miss Blakeney motored us out to Shaw- 
cross Banks,” continued Raynor. “We saw 
Fergus. He not only refused to apologise and to 


give an assurance to keep away from here in 
future, but he repeated his accusation that I had 
designs on the girl, and he even went so far as 
to accuse Colonel Blakeney of being a party to 
it. This so angered the colonel that he lost his 
temper completely and gave Fergus his notice to 
quit.” 

“How did Fergus take it?” asked the superin- 
tendent. 

Raynor hesitated. 

“Well, personally,” he said, “he seemed to me 
to be completely mad. He was shouting at the 
top of his voice, saying that he wouldn’t stay 
at Shawcross Banks not even if the colonel asked 
him to, but that one day the colonel would be 
sorry. He said he’d get the pair of us, even if 
he had to swing for it. When Colonel Blakeney 
told him to calm himself, he made a rush at him 
and tried to strike him. I got between them, and 
he turned on me. He was acting like a maniac. 
There were plenty of witnesses, His mother, his 
kid sister, and a boy and two or three farm 
labourers saw him and heard him, They were 
standing looking into the room.” 

“What happened then?” 
dent. 

“Nothing,” replicd Fergus 
ney and I simply came away, leaving Fergus’ 
mother hanging on to him trying to quieten him. 
Both the colonel! and I realised that we were 
doing more harm than good by remaining. When 
we reached the car where Miss Blakeney was 
waiting, she asked us what the shouting had been 
about. Even she, sitting out in the car, had 
heard the row Fergus was.making.” 

“Did Colonel Blakeney tell her why Fergus had 
been shouting?” asked the superintenden 

“No, not at the time,” replied Raynor. “He 
confined himself to saying that he had given 
Fergus his notice to quit, and that the fellow 
hadn't liked it. He may have told her all about 
it afterwards, of. course. I cannot say.” 

Superintendent. Clayton was silent a moment. 
Then he said; 

“I have just one other question to put to you, 
Mr. Raynor, and, in putting it, I trust you will 
understand that I am merely doing my duty as 
the police officer in charge of this case. Had 
Robert Fergus the slightest grounds whatsoever 
for making this accusation against you of inter- 
fering with the girl Diana Moffat?” 

“No, none at all!” answered Raynor firmly. 
Then, in a voice which appeared to be trembling 
with suppressed anger, he added : “I understand, 
of course, that in fairness to Fergus, you must 
ask the question. That is why I am endeavour- 
ing not to resent it!” 

!” said the superintendent quietly. 


asked the superinten- 


“Colonel Blake- 
















“Thank you! 

He looked inquiringly at Sergeant Anstruther. 

“Are there any questions you would like to put 
to Mr, Raynor?” he asked. 

“Yes, there is one, sir,” said the sergeant 
briskly, looking up from his notebook. “ Accord- 
ing to what Mr. Raynor has told us, the trouble 
between Robert Fergus and Colonel Blakeney’ 
seems to have been a direct result of the quarrel 
which took place here between Mr. Raynor and 

š, two evenings ago. Is that not so, sir?” 
1, turning to Raynor. 

“Well, no, I wouldn’t say it is!” lied Raynor, 
speaking slowly and carefuily. “From what I” 
could gather when we were out at the farmhouse, 
Fergus seemed to have one or two pretty deep- 
rooted grudges against Colonel Blakeney. He 
seemed to think that the colonel, as landlord, 
should have expended more money on the farm, 
and he was shouting something about some 
repairs to the farm buildings not having been 
attended to. I know he called the colonel some 
pretty choice names, I'll repeat them to you, if 
you like.” 

“Yes, we'd better hear them,” said the super- 
intendent. 

Raynor gave them--and foul and unpleasant 
names they were. The fact that they existed only 
in his own imagination worried Clive Raynor 
not a whit. For his own sake, he told himself, he 
must paint as black a case as possible against 
Bob Fergus. 

“What exaetiy was the question you wished to 
put to Mr. Raynor?” asked Superiatendent 
Clayton, turning again to the sergeant, 
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~ ."What Mr. Raynor has: just told” us- rather 


alters’ the position, sir,” replied: Sergeant 
‘Anstruther thoughtfully. “But the question I was 
oing to ask him was this.” He turned. to 
Raynor, “ Assuming, sir, that you were the cause 
of the trouble between Colonel Blakeney and 
Robert Fergus—the quite innocent cause, of course 
—Fergus would probably feet as bitter against 
you as he did against Colonel Blakeney. In fact, 
ü say. that he threatened both of you. That 
eae the case, it- is: quite possible that he meant 
tò get both of you last night. id you hear 
anyone prowling about or hear any suspicious 
sounds last night, sir?” 

“Ws a peciliar thing you should ask’ that,” 
answered Raynor slowly. “As a matter of fact, 
I thought I did hear someone outside the windows 

“there last night, It was close on midnight, and 
I was sitting here writing when I fancied I heard 
a step outside on the gravel. I listened, but the 
noise was not repeated, so I came to the conclusion 
I must have imagined it.” 

© Would the house be locked up then, sir?” asked 
the sergeant, 

“Oh, yes, the girl always locks up for the night 
before he goes up to bed,” answered Raynor. 

Sergeant Anstruther glanced at his superior 
officer. 

“Tf it was Fergus out there, sir,” he com- 
mented, “he would see the light through the 
curtains and would kuow that Mr. Raynor. was 
still wp. He might have thought it better to clear 
off and come back later when Mr. Raynor had 
retired for the night. There would be more chance 
of his taking Mr. Raynor unawares: then.” 

“This is all supposition, of course, Anstruther,” 
said the superintendent, “but I see your point. 
You are trying to establish why. Fergus, if 
he is the guilty man, should have made 
Colonel Blakeney his first victim when he had 

“ feason, perhaps. for feeling more bitter against 
Mr. Raynor. If your assumption is correct, 
Mr, Raynor has certainly had an extremely lucky 
escape.” 

“By Jove, yes!” put in Raynor feelingly. “I 
never dreamt—never suspected—such a dreadful 
thing for a moment.” 

The superintendent turned to him. 

“Well, thank you very much for your informa- 
tion, Mr. Raynor,” he said. “We would now 
like to speak to Diana Moffat. If you will. be 
“good enough to ring for her, we will trespass no 

urther on your time.” ; 








The Burial! 


AYNOR cursed inwardly. This suggestion 
that he should ring for Diana instead of 
being permitted to go in search of her, 
effectively baulked any chance he might 
have had of having a word with her in 

private. 

He knew, however, that he dare betray to these 
two police officers nothing of what he was feeling, 
so, crossing to the fireplace, he rang the bell. 
A few moments elapsed, then, in response to. the 
ring, there came a knoek at the door and Diana 
entered the room. i s 

“Superintendent Clayton wishes to speak to 
you,” said Raynor curtly. 

The girl looked inquiringly at the super- 
ifttendent. Raynor, in an agony of doubt and fear 
as to what she would say, would dearly have 
liked to remain. But he knew he dared show no 
undue anxiety to be present at the interview. so 
he walked from the room, closing the door behind 
him. 

Out in the hallway he steod irresolute, a prey 
to fear and indecision. But he knew the stupidity 
of remaining there. He could hear nothing, and 
if Sergeant’ Anstruther or the superintendent 
suddenly opened the door of the dining-room and 
found him lurking in the hallway, they’d wonder 
what the devil he was doing there. They might 
even suspect him of cavesdropping—probably 
would suspect him of it—and their suspicions 
would ‘be aronsed at once that there was some- 
thing wrong somewhere in this particular house- 
hold, 

Turning away, Raynor mounted the stairs and 
went into his bed-room. Diana had evidently 
been up there in his absence, for the curtains 
were drawn back from the windows. 

Crossing’ to- the windows, Raynor stood with 
his hands plunged in his dressing-gown pockets, 

-staring out with unseeing cyes at the dismal 
autumn landscape. k 


Supposing the girl told the“ police officers- the 
truth, what exactly would the position be? he 
asked himself: Supposing shetold them just what 
had happened between himself, her, and Fergus, 
what bearing would that have-on the murder of 
Colonel Biakeney ? 

None at all, except to indicate to the police 
officers that he, Raynor, had lied, Rayror assured 


himself. And even then it didn’t prove he had 
lied. It would merely be his word against the 
girl's. No, that was hardly it, he recollected; 
it would be his word against the girls. and 
Fergus’. 


Weil, supposing the police did accept the girl's 
and Fergus’ version of the incident which had 
led to the quarrel, reflected Raynor, what then? 
They would iook upon him, Raynor, as a liar and 
would discredit the rest of the information he had 
given them; but that didn’t alter the fact that 
there had been a row between Fergus and Colonel 
Blakeney, and that it was Fergus’ gun which 
had been found at the scene of the murder, 

That, however, was taking the worst possible 
view, reflected Raynor. There was no earthly 
reason why the police should accept the word of 
Fergus and the girl instead of his. After all, 
Raynor reminded himself, his name did stand for 
something, and, so far as the world knew, his 
reputation was above reproach. Why shouid the 
police accept the word of a lout like Fergus and 
the servant-girl he was courting, against the word 
of Clive Raynor, popular novelist and ‘decent, 
respected citizen? 

No, the whole thing was absurd, Raynor assured 
himself. He had nothing to fear, nothing at ali. 
There wasn’t the slightest doubt that he would 
have to appear as a witness for the prosecution 
against Fergus, but the very worst that couid 
happen to him would be that he might beeome 
the target for the malicious tongues of idle and 
bad-minded gossips. 

He wondered what Diana would think of this 
arrest of Fergus. The news must come as a 
decided shock to her, he reflected, But she 
couldn't suspect him, Raynor, of having a hand 
in it. No, by heavens, he'd covered his tracks 
much too weil for that, and, clever though she 
undoubtedly was, he'd proved himself the cleverer 
this time. r 

The sudden whir of a car engine starting up 
below the windows caused him to look down. 
Superintendent Clayton and Sergeant Anstruther 
were leaving in the police car which had brought 
them out from Firfield. 

Raynor stood watching until the receding car 
had vanished round a bend in the drive, then, 
turning quickly from the window, he quitted the 
hed-room and went swiftly downstairs in search of 
Diana. 

He found the girl in the kitchen preparing 
breakfast. If the news that Fergus had been 
detained on suspicion of murder had upset her she 
showed no signs of it, thought Raynor, but looked, 
as usual, calm and self-possessed. 

“Well, what d’you think of the news?” 
demanded Raynor. “What d'you think of your 
precious Fergus now?” 

“He's evidently got more nerve than I gave him 
credit for,” replied the girl evenly. 

Raynor stared at her. Of all the answers he 
had expected, this was. the last. Confound the girl 
and this devilish self-possession of hers, he 
thought angrily: 

“Then you think Fergus is guilty?” he rasped. 

“I don’t know,” replied the girl. “I haven’t 
learned the details, The police weren’t very 
communicative.” 

“What did they ask you?” demanded Raynor. 


“They wanted to know if I’d ever heard Bob 


speak threateningly about Colonel Blakeney,” 
answered the girl, “and they asked me if he had 
any grounds at all for quarrelling with you about 
me,” š 

“I don’t know what the devil they want to keep 
dragging me into it for,” said Raynor savagely. 
“What did you tell them?” 

The girl ignored the question, 

“I don’t seé why you should be surprised at 
being dragged into it,” she said. “After all, if it 
hadn’t been for you, Colonel! Blakeney wouldn’t 
have given Bob his notice to quit Shawcross 
Banks, and the pair of them wouldnt. have 
quarrelled.” k 

“Never mind about that!” grated Raynor. 
“What. did you tell the police?” 

“I told them I'd never heard Bob speak 
threateningly about Colonel Blakeney,” replied 
the girl, “I also told them that he hadu't the 
slightest ground for being jealous of you, so far 
as I was concerned, or for quarrelling with you 











about me. I told them,” she added, with the 
slightest hint of mockery in her -voiec, “that you 
had always behaved towards me as a perfect- 
gentleman.” 

Very audible- was the sigh of relief which 
Raynor gave. His tautehed nerves relaxed; and he 
laughed weakly. 

“You told them. that, did you?” he asked 
shakily. “Honestly?” 

“Yes, honestly,” replied the girl. > 

She turned to faee him, her eyes steady and 
direet. 

“I have told you before that you have nothing 
tò fear from me,” she said. “Now go and get your 
bath, and PH have the fire lighted in the dining 
room and your breakfast ready for you by the 
time you come down.” 

“Yes, but- wait a minute, Diana,” begged 
Raynor. “Hasn't this business upset you? Aren’t 
you worried about Fergus?” 

“He's not hanged yet,” said the girl. 

“No, but, damn it, he might be!” burst out 
Raynor. 

“Well, worrying 
returned the girl. 

Continued overleaf. 





about him won’t save lim,” 
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Raynor si red at her.» --+ wei ERNE i 
“No, but it. might help to save him,” he said 





unpleasant for me if you'd told the police the 
truth about the row between me and Fergus—if 
you'd told them Fergus caught me kissing you.” 

“Twas kissing you,” returned the gitl- “ What- 
ever. you did that evening, I encouraged you. 
There is no reason for you to suffer for that... In 


any case, it doesn’t alter the fact that Bob. 


ie apparently broke into, Hollerton Hall: and. shot 
Colonel Blakeney dead.” 3 

“No, but it might help his defence a bit,” said 

.Raynor, determined to have the matter thrashed 

out now, ouce and fer all. “Defending counsel 

would make the most of it, you bet. He’d do his 

best to prove that if Fergus did commit the 

i murder, he committed it whilst -burning with 

slew justifiable rage and resentment.” 

R “Phe row with Colonel Blakeney took place 
yesterday midday,” said the girl, “and the murder 
appears to have been committed some time in the 
early hours of this morning. That gaye Bob more 
than twelve hours.to cool down.. I don’t think 
‘burning rage and resentment would be much of a 

~ defence. Lf that’s the best defending counsel can 
do for him, then there’s not much hope for Bob.” 











‘so calmly 2” burst out Raynor. “The fellow’s been 
covtting you for months, hasn't he? Haven't you 
any affection for him at all?” 
“I've told you before, I don’t wear my heart on 
“my sleeve,” replied- the girl. “Perhaps the 
affection, was all on Bob’s side.” Then, with an 
abrupt change of subject: “Are you coming to 
“the funeral ?” ; 








“Yes; of course,” said Raynor readily, for-in-his | 
overwhelming relief -at the girl’s attitude he: 


would have done ‘anything to please her, and he 


_ the funeral. : 

“Then. go. and get. your. bath,” 
“Time's getting on if we're to be ready by cleven 
o'clock.” a k 

Raynor departed upstairs, and at eleven o'clock 
that morning he and Diana, in-a car sent from 
Firlield, rode slowly behind’ the hearse which bore 
the body of Hannah Moffat to the grave. < 

He and Diana were the only two mourners—if 
mourners they could indeed. be ‘called, ‘thought 
Raynor sardonically, Personally, he was fiercely 
glad the blackmailing hag was dead; and as for 





Diana—well, he had learned from the girl's own” 


lips that she had had no love for her hard-faced 
mother, z : ue 


namnam 








seven o'clock to-night.» He’s going to ring me 
there and see if it’s safe to come and have his 
wound dressed again.” p 
“I sce. Well, keep away from there at seven. 
But if he rings you up during the day, say you 
will be. And don’t tell him I’ve mentioned it to 
: -»yon I'll go to Moerbeck’s to-night.” ‘ 
When.Keon left Angeline’s, he went straight 
“fo a°park and sat on a bench ‘to think things 
SEO VERS eai ; ; aie 
-’ As a policeman, he was bound to reveal the 
information -he’ had, He was bound to send a 
iding-party to’ Moerbeck’s to pick Harold up. 
Yct he knew that to do so would be to sign the 
-  lad's death warrant. 
`- Harold would never give up without a gun- 
fight. And that could only finish in one way. 
- And yet if he did not.do so it would only 
>» mean that the boy would be free to shoot down 
~ anyone he wished., _ ee ray 
He had already shown that he was prepared to 
= commit murder rather than be taken. ; 


_. Keen had no illusions as to what would happen 

if he went alone to meet his son with the idea 

_ of reasoning with him, > * eo A 
-á Harold would never listen to anything he had 
_. to. say. The probability was that he would even 

Sims ~ draw a gun on his father. If he did not do that, 
: he would run away. immediately, and that would 
ee “start: him out on the bandit’s terror-trail once 
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_ unsteadily. “You could haye made things pretty ` 





-“Goed heavens: girl, how can you talk about-it - 


felt it was as little he could do to be with her at į l i é 
t which to give rein to his amorous thoughts con- 


she — said. ' 


‘the same bunch at weddings. 





—He Had to Order His Own Son’s Execution— 
ee Continued from page 19 


: Charli 





1 -Diana was in conventional mourning: She was 


rearing. a small, black hat and a black, neatly 
fitting. costume which enhanced the smoot ie 
of- her perfect figure.. = -q x ete 
, Raynor thought how well black. suited her... 
showed off the pale oval of her face, her,dark, 
mysterious eyes, and the vivid, natural colouring 
of her lips. ~ Siem pee 
What,a fine girl she was, he thought, and how: 
loyal she had been to him in spite of that cool-and 
maddening self-possession of hers which angered 
him at times almost beyond endurance. — ' ~" 
As he sat beside her in the slowly moving car 
his hand crept along the seat and closed on hers, 
slim and black gloved. She softly returned the 













-internment foHowed. l 
‘beside the graveside: with Diana, Raynor felt not ~ 


- No. 340—DETECTIVE WEEKLY. 
-face as the hearse drew upin front of the door of 
the little chapel in which the funeral-service w 
_to-be held. - tees 





The. simple service was soon over,- and- t 
As he stood bareheaded © 
the slightest twinge of remorse.as the-coffin of his 
victim was lowered into- the grave. sag 
She was gone and good riddance to her, She 





chad been a menace in his life, and now her tongue 
which might, have sent him; to the scaffold was 


stilled for all time. í z a Sa z; 
Raynor was very conscious, however, of the z A 

covert stares of the villagérs, seme sympathetic — “ a 

and- others -frankly curious.. He knew.that the Ai 


pressure of his fingers, and looked at him and- story about him and Bob Fergus having quarrelled 


smiled. 

To Raynor, it was a smile of friendship.and 
understanding. No matter whatishe knew of him, 
no matter what she suspected,.this bewitchingly 
lovely girl would neyer betray him. Raynor was 
as certain of that as' he was that by no wilful word 
or act would be ever betray himself. 

The girl and he belonged to the manor, that 
dear old house which held such.an extraordinary 
fascination for him that he knew. he could never 
‘bear to leave it. She loved the house as he loved 
it, she belonged there-as he belonged there, and 
because. of that, surely he and she belonged to each 
other? A z s 

Raynor felt an excited throbbing of his pulses; 
The soft pressure of the girl’s slim, gloved hand 
in his sent a delightful thrill through him, and he 
knew again that burning desire to hold her in his 
arms, : aie 

With a. start he pulled himself together. 
Heavens above, this was a nice time and place 
for suca thoughts, he told himself, but with an 
inward smile, Surely he could choose some more 
appropriate spot than a mourning carriage in 


cerning this lovely girl and his secret speculations 
as to what she might become to him? 

The girl spoke to him. 5 
“T told you there'd be plenty of spectators,” she 
RAIS og 5 

` The:hearse and ear had turned in at-the gates of 


` the little cemetery. A group of villagers consist-_ 


ing mainly of women in sombre black was waiting 


; there. 


“Damned. vultures!” said Raynor. “You see 
I suppose they 
think tlie wedding: service is a form of obsequies 


‘for either the bride or bridegroom!” > 


The girl latghed amusedly, then composed her 





The policeman fought the father for the better 
part of two hours. : 

Then Officer Ernest L. Keen was forced to thie 
most terrible decision which any father could be 
called on to make. ‘ 

He reported to Lieutenant Teeling and laid the 
full facts in front of him. 

“He'll be at Moerbeck’s house at seven o'clock 
to-night, sir,” he said at last. “I would suggest 
that you send a party to bring him in.” 

“Yes, I'll do. that,” answered the: lieutenant. 
“But, tell me, is there anything in what I’ve 
heard about his swearing never to be taken 
alive?” 

Keen swallowed hard. 

“I’m afraid there is, sir. I don’t think he’ll 
let you take him. I think he’ll start shooting 
the moment you challenge him. For the sake of 
the officers concerned, Fd suggest that every man 
be ‘heavily armed. It, might even be advisable 
to send a-machine-gun party.” < 

Teeling glanced at, the haggard-faced man 
opposite him: i E AAA ` 

“I understand,” he said. “Yowre excused- aH 


_ duty for the day. ` I’ll ring you at your home and 


let you know what happens.” 
When the father.-had gone, 





Teeling told off a 


‘party of ten erack-shot: detectives to surround 
Moerbeck’s house. - Among them were, such well- : 
cCabe, Detective 


known pistol-shets,as, Sergeant. 
r „Pearson, ‘and’ 
Huntington.. 2° 5 i A AE 
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over Diana had spread throughout the neighbour- 





hood, and he knew that the inquisitive eyes of the 
gossips would be watching closely to.see if they 
could spot anything between him and Diana cwen. —~ 
here at the graveside. A ; a 
~ Confounded harpies, he thought furiously. Why 
the devil couldn’t they. mind their own: business? 
Well, he'd give them something “to. talk about. — 
With. this în, mind, he was. extra solicitous in 
the manner in whieh he helped Diana into the ear 
which was waiting to take him and her back to 
the manor. With hat. doffed, he tock her'gently | _ 
by the arm and assisted her into the car, thei ` 
followed her in and seated himself beside her: ` 
“Wasn't that rather indiscreet of you, in front z 
of all those -villagers ?” asked the girl quietly, ~ 
as the car slid forward ot iris rarer ine ale 
“To hell--with them H- burst “out Raynor 
savagely. “I don’t care what they think: You're 
worth the whole bunch of them put together: 















Diana: og sas A gs 
“Yes?” said the girl as abruptly he éheekéd | 
himself. $ y 3. Bee 


“Oh, I don’t know,” said Raynor. “It does 
matter.!” w pa ae : 

But he did know. He knew he had been-6n fhe~ 
verge of a passionate avowal of love. „He Wad 
bitten back the words this time, bat in-his heart 
he knew that the hour would come when he would 
utter. them, andhe, she, ‘and the Inel¥ old house’ 
would become that trinity in one which was their 





afe! thinks Clive Raynor, wiih antiher 
murder cn his dreadful list, and the gallows’rope — 
to give him revenge on his most hated-enemy. _ 
But- is- he safe? Or is it the beginning of the 
end for him with the coming of the man from ` 
the Yard? You must read next week's ‘tense 
instalment! art Ses Ue f 
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Two -of them, McCabe and f anther: onrried sag 
Thompson sub-machine-guns. Pein." prom Sree 
Shortly after seven, the waiting detectives saw * 
Harold Keen~ sneak carefully across a vacant 
block towards the Moerbeck home. One hand 
hung useless at his side, The other was wrapped 
around a pistol-butt in his coat: pocket. 7 

When the Dawn Bandit had walked right into 
the trap, McCabe stood: up. . : ‘ 

“All right! Get 'em up! You're covered !”. 
he snapped. à 

Harold: Keen made no reply: He simply fired 
point-blank through-the bottom of his pocket. < 

He fired only one shot, though. 

Then the Thompson sub-machiné-guns dronga 
their rat-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat with- the . short 
sharper barks of the Service pistols joining ‘in. 

The Dawn Bandit’s knees buekled under hini 
and he slid to the- ground. en gees 

When they picked him up, he had thirty-two - 
bullet-holes in him! Seventeen of them would — 
have been instantly fatal. zi 
Two days later, the authorities turned- the 
bullet-torn body of the wild boy over to Officer © 
Ernest L. Keen, the father who was also a _ 
policeman—the father who had to make such a 
terrible decision—the policeman of _whom_ his 
brother officers say: “He's the bravest man im 
frie ore. It takes ‘guts * to’ doia thing like 
that!” P tat 


NEXT WEEK: THEY WOULD SEND HIM TO THE ~ 
. GALLOWS—UNLESS HE COULD. PROVE HE HAD ` 
ROBBED A BANK! ANOTHER STORY IN THIS = 
GRIPPING REAL-LIFE SERIES .. . AND ONE ni 
OF THE STRANGEST YOU HAVE EVER REAB! = = — 
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